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IS JESUS SUPERFLUOUS? 


HARRY F. WARD 
Union Theological Seminary 


HE shift in the temper of our times during the past 
decade, its direction and extent, is nowhere indicated 
more clearly than in the changed and changing atti- 
tude toward Jesus. In the dark days of the war men directing 
the course of nations were heard to declare that only the prin- 
ciples of Jesus could save civilization. Today many of the 
idealists who then received with joy such vague assertions 
concerning the name that personifies their religion are now 
asking themselves a question. Socialism, they say, would 
make more headway if it would drop Marx. Would not re- 
ligion be more useful without Jesus? 

A militant minority affirms that the scientific attitude per- 
mits only one answer to this question. It proclaims that Jesus 
has become a stereotype, one of those habitual mental images 
that obscure reality and hinder thinking. It asserts that when 
the historical record is reduced to the final residue of fact 
Jesus is no more than the patron saint of kindness. It follows, 
for those who hold to the inevitability of class conflict, that 
Jesus must be ignored or condemned. For them, in the wider 
areas of life, kindness is a futile and even a treacherous virtue. 
Others, of liberal temper, are willing to accord the Nazarene 
an occasional memorial day to help us renew our fund of sym- 
pathy. 

It was inevitable, and healthy, that those who had been 
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seeing visions of a new world arising out of the chaos of the 
war should come to question both their ideals and the person- 
ality in which they had become embodied. It was equally in- 
evitable, and clarifying, that the current attempt to develop 
a religion without God should launch an attack upon Jesus 
and the place he has held in the religion of the churches. Since-™ 
ancient theology identifies Jesus with God, and current the- 
ology declares that the only deity who can live in the modern 
world must be like the man of Galilee, it is plain that those 
whose high calling is the abolition of God must do something 
to Jesus. They are driven to question both the godlikeness in 
his personality and his value as a teacher of the good life. 
Their plan of campaign involves the destruction of Christian- 
ity rather than its capture and transformation, because they 
view it as a recalcitrant stronghold of doctrines which make 
impossible a real religion of humanity. They consider the 
uniqueness of Jesus as a moral teacher and personality to be 
the final defense of liberal Christians who have abandoned the 
inerrancy of scripture and the validity of its cosmic theory. 
They conclude that if Jesus is reduced to insignificance and 
impotence the liberals are blown out of their last trench. 

More general forces are also behind the current deprecia- 
tion of the Nazarene. Modern youth is in revolt against the 
authoritative method. It is out for self-realization. And the 
churches have used Jesus as a means of repression more than 
an aid to development. Orthodoxy has misrepresented Jesus 
by claiming for him an authority which its own record shows 
he did not claim for himself. Liberal Christianity has perpetu- 
ated something of this error by speaking of the application of 
his principles as though they were some final formula for the 
salvation of the race. 

The process of minimizing Jesus has also gained something 
from the general rejection of the romantic method of writing 
history. It is obvious that the discounting of hero-worship and 
the debunking type of biography have not yet carried us to 
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the stage of realistic estimate. The present tendency is to 
think too meanly of those who were formerly magnified by the 
mist of inherited preconceptions. This trend is clearly reflect- 
ed in the books about the Galilean which have recently origi- 
nated within the household of faith. In the first years after the 
war there came a number of romantic, idealizing studies of his 


life. Now comes a crop which is apologetic in tone, trying to 


show how people of intelligence may still believe in Jesus and 
in the religion which has been formed around him. 

Behind both the revolt against authority and the newer 
method in history and biography there is of course the broader 
urge of the scientific spirit with its procedure of observation 
and experimental verification. It was again inevitable, and 
desirable, that this spirit and method should extend its exam- 
ination of the gospel record and its sources to an inquiry into 
the value of the teaching and personality of Jesus. Despite 
the multitude for whom the dissection of the Bible is still sac- 
rilege and the testing of the story of the virgin birth is yet 
blasphemy, the verifying processes of science have entered 
the domain of religion to stay. And there is no holy of holies 
from which they can be excluded, none in which they will not 
be welcomed and used by those in whose religion the passion 
for truth is as basic as it is in science. Indeed the most per- 
sistent and thoroughgoing attempt to submit to the tests of 
scientific procedure all the values which religion affirms is that 
which in recent years has been carried on within its own bor- 
ders. 

If then there is any difference in their estimate of the worth 
of Jesus to the world between those within and without the 
churches, who both alike invoke the name of science to support 
their judgment, it is worse than useless to pursue the matter 
by the traditional procedure of theological argument. The ap- 
peal lies in another court. The first question is whether there 
has been any omission or error in the inquiry. Have all the 
prejudicial factors been excluded? Have all the essential facts 
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been weighed? If so, if there is a difference in judgment on 
the same set of facts, then the issue pushes back to the choice 
of underlying values, and we are in another realm. 

If the spirit of science is to be successfully invoked for the 
evaluation of Jesus, it is necessary to dismiss the question of 
his uniqueness as both irrelevant and prejudicial. Obviously 
this is a matter which emerges, if at all, only in the conclusion 
of an inquiry into the place of Jesus in history. But because 
the traditional belief that Jesus is unique among the sons of 
men in character and teaching has now become a fighting 
issue, arousing intense desires to defend or destroy it, the mat- 
ter cannot be held in abeyance and so prevented from vitiating 
the inquiry unless it is regarded as immaterial. Such an atti- 
tude is in harmony with the spirit of Jesus. If the record makes 
anything clear about the personality behind its brief lines it is 
that he was indifferent to prestige. His concern with moral 
values was as exclusive of considerations of precedence as is 
that of the scientist with verifiable truth. 

The question of the authority of Jesus is also excluded at 
the outset by the terms of the inquiry. To seek to assess the 
place of Jesus in the moral development of mankind is to as- 
sume the evolutionary point of view, to accept the experi- 
mental and reject the authoritarian method. The truth of 
what he said, the worth of what he was and did, appears in 
their results. By their fruits ye shall know them. When the 
social sciences are called to aid in the determination of the 
worth of Jesus, he is no longer viewed as a finished pattern but 
as a part of a race in process of becoming. From that point of 
view, whatever authority—or prestige—has come, or may 
come, to him inheres in his representative quality. We ask 
what part of the moral forces that have been developed in the 
course of the human story got itself expressed in that person- 
ality, and what the later record shows concerning the worth 
of this for the future development of man. 

It should go without saying that any attempt in the name 
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of science to estimate the worth of Jesus to the future of the 
world is under obligation to segregate the human figure and 
its influence from the theological ideas that have gathered 
around it. If the animus of the bitter battles that have been 
fought over the question of the deity or divinity of the Nazar- 
ene is to be avoided, the inquiry must be kept as far away as 
possible from the subject matter as well as the manner of the- 
ology and limited to the domain as well as.to the method of 
the social sciences. Most of the current popular discussion 
about Jesus is both confused and confusing because of its 
slovenly habit of calling him Christ or Jesus Christ. Along 
with the interdependent values which are embodied in this 
compound name, its two parts also represent facts, ideas, and 
forces which have played and will play a differing part in his- 
tory. It is Jesus, not Christ, who was a moral and religious 
teacher, who died upon the cross, and was reported risen from 
the grave. Thereby and therefore this human Jesus became 
Christ—Saviour and God, and then Jesus Christ—man-God 
and God-man. 

Even within the churches the function of the human Jesus 
is constantly differentiated from that of the Christ. This can 
easily be seen by comparing the language of the hymns and 
prayers of the mystics with that of the historic liturgies and 
creeds. In the world outside the churches, the paths of influ- 
ence of Jesus and of the Christ have always diverged more___ 
sharply. It is frequently seen that the Jesus of history has 
standing in circles where the Christ of the churches has none. 
He it is, and not the figure affirmed by the creeds or defined by 
theologians, who still challenges the associated life of man to 
change its course, so that the question of the Jesus of history 
has become secondary to the question of Jesus in history. If 
the historic figure is but a shadow within the shadows, never- 
theless it has persistent power to haunt the wandering ways of 
man with its wistful appeal, constantly calling to judgment 
the evil that men do even in the name of the Christ. 
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That transcendent figure—very God and very Man—into 
which the Christian church gradually transposed the human 
Jesus still plays no insignificant part in the drama of human- 
ity. It is bound up historically with the most pressing con- 
cerns of man’s personal existence, concerns which still press 
upon him no matter how impersonal and collective his world 
becomes. It is by no means among the dead gods. It is 
vital with the hope that has sustained many generations in 
their mortal struggle with those great enemies—sin and death. 
Stereotype and expletive though it has become for many, it 
yet embodies no inconsiderable section of human experience. 
This does not give it any inherent right to endure, but it does 
. entitle it to real evaluation at the hands of those who profess 
the procedure of science. 

Those who conclude that the evidence demonstrates the 
historic Christ to be altogether, and the historic Jesus in large 
part, a myth have not thereby ended the matter. If they are 
myths, they are at least socia) myths. And social myths are a 
continuing part of the experience of man. One of them is in 
process of creation just now. Certain writers are exalting 
science into a God, and the saviour of mankind, even as the 
early Christians did with Jesus. So it is not sufficient for the 
enlightenment of man to constantly strip the mythical accre- 
tions from the facts. Man is more than a fact-finding instru- 
ment. It is necessary also to compare the practical results of 
his continuous attempts to glorify and deify his capacities and 
desires, to assess them according to the direction in which they 
impel his destiny. 

At this point the theological issue impinges upon the his- 
torical] question. It is what men have done with Jesus, the kind 
of God they have made of him, that leads scholars who do not 
find sufficient positive proof to conclude that the probabilities 
of the historicity of the Galilean are greater than those against 
it. These efforts also threw some light back into the shadows 
upon the question of what manner of man he was. When to 
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begin with his followers used the an ient processes of magic to 


convince themselves and others that he was eternal it was 
an ethical deity whom they proclaimed in his name. God is 
Jove they said, When a power-seeking church turned him into 
another kind of God after the pattern of imperial Rome, the 
Jesus of the gospels in due time reappeared to expose the im- 
postor. Then came men who could endure neither imperialism 
nor magic who found in this same Jesus either the aspect of 
divinity or the qualities of the idea) man. Something then of 
man’s capacity for the idea) was contained in the Galilean. 
What was it and where did it come from? 

The answer, of course, must be sought first in the gospels. 
But the part that lies there will not be truly read unless the 


proof-text method is absolutely abandoned. It is curious to 
see men who reject the authority of the gospel record because 


of its fragmentary nature and the obscurity of its sources cit- 


ing parts of it as evidence, including sometimes obvious ed- 


itorial comment and addition. It shows the survival power of 
that false reverence for scripture which made any passage of 
the King James version the possible basis of an authoritative 
rule of conduct. In dealing with a record that is fragmentary, 
with no first-hand sources available for checking, the only 
sound method of assessing the personality and teaching it re- 
ports is obviously to seek for consistent trends, attitudes, prin- 


ciples. In such a case analysis of separate incidents or sayings 
is likely to be more than ordinarily misleading. The main 


question is whether the scattered discourses and deeds reveal 
any wnity of life, purpose, and idea, and if so in what direction 
it moves and challenges others to move. 

If moral unity appears in the major values of life the ques- 
tion of inconsistency becomes relatively unimportant, even 
though it should emerge in the final minimum of authentic 


material and not simply lie upon the surface of the present 
variously edited narratives. One is conscious of logical incon- 


sistencies in Gandhi, but how do they bulk alongside the moral 
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dynamic that emerges from him? We, in the West, are too 
much in bondage to the Greeks with their passion for perfec- 
tion of form and their overconfidence in reason. As a matter of 
fact, however, sufficient scholars affirm that the closer one 
gets to Jesus in that little group of doubly attested sayings 
which comes the nearest to any actual words of his, the more 
apparent it is that his life and death, his view of God and man, 
are all woven around a few simple, vital principles. His re- 
ligion is consistently an ethical religion. 

Then, if Jesus is to be assessed by the approved technic of 
historical inquiry, the origin and course of development of 
these principles which he expressed must be traced, as Mc- 
Cown has done, in the antecedent life of the Hebrews, and 
other Semitic peoples; and this in turn must be compared with 
any similar development elsewhere in the earth. Thus the 
danger of reading in any modern wishes and hopes is escaped 
and we know just what part of the experience of the race Jesus 
represents. The worth of this, and the desirability of attempt- 
ing further to develop it, is of course to be decided by observ- 
ing any attempts since the days of Jesus to carry life forward 
in the direction that he pointed and also by weighing the con- 
sequences of following other roads. Only when this is done 
does the word have a chance to become life and to prove its 
worth. 

From the point of view of this approach to the question of 
the worth of Jesus the fact that he never saw our modern 
mechanical appliances nor faced our political and economical 
complexities is quite irrelevant. If that lack disqualifies him 
from helping us today, then all the sages, seers, and saints of 
the premechanical age are likewise debarred and a!l the ex- 
perience of man before the industrial revolution is valueless. 
The determining question about the men of the ages is, of 
course, not what did they know of the external contrivances 
which make life both easier and more complicated for us, but 
what suggestions do they give us for the mastery of these 
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things so that they may not seduce us into soul-destroying 
luxury or drive us into devastating conflict. To ask Jesus or 
Socrates, Buddha or Confucius, to tell us exactly what to do in 
current situations is to revert again to the authoritarian meth- 
od. Their test is what help do they give us in charting the 
course that we must set for ourselves, what aid do they offer 
in the determination of values that we must choose, The func- 
tion of personality in history, as Emerson and Carlyle made 
an earlier generation to know, is representative. It gathers 
something out of the past, expresses it in the present, and pro- 
jects it into the future. What was this in the case of Jesus? 
What does he represent? 

Concerning his relation to the past, the record says that he 
considered himself to be fulfilling the law and the prophets. 
The conjunction of these terms is vitally important. It was 
not the law of the scribes and Pharisees that he carried for- 
ward. That was mere religious legalism and he denounced it 
with vehemence. Nor was it the law of the priests that Jesus 
was concerned with. He put ceremonial observances in a 
much lower place in the religious life. It was the law of which 
the prophets were the inspiration that he sought to fulfil, that 
code which recorded the attempt of Israel to develop a fra- 
ternal community life free from the callousness and injustices 
of a rising commercialism. It was the words and works of the 
prophets of Israel, particularly, those of the eighth century 
before his, that Jesus carried forward with increased power 
into the larger areas of human existence. These men are a 
uniquely creative group in the religious history of the world, 
the great gift of the Hebrew race to mankind. Jesus was the 
last of the line, and something more. Flowing through him, 
that current of religion mingles with the main stream of the 
universal experience of mankind in its quest for the good, the 
true, the beautiful, the eternal. 

Because we are now feeling on a larger scale the strain of 
the same transition from a rural to an urban order of life, from 
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isolation to international contacts, in which the Hebrew pro- 
phets wrought their words, it is the fashion in some sophisti- 
cated circles to dismiss their work and all that flows from it as 
only the resentment and rebellion of village boors against the 
culture of the cities. The picture is too simple both then and 
now. Today, for example, a scientific approach to the well- 
being of society is mixed with an intolerant legalism and a 
distorted Puritanism, the forces of city and countryside are 
all tangled up, in the controversy over the sale and use of 
alcohol. So there was more to the early Hebrew prophets than 
leadership in one of the perennial revolts of the simple agri- 
cultural community against the rising commercialism of the 
city. Nowhere else, neither before nor since, has that stirring 
of the soil of organized life brought forth such fruit for the 
children of men. What the Hebrew prophets did was to give 
universal significance to a common enough local happening 
by reaching back into the earlier history of their people for 
certain values which are everywhere known to man because 
he has always lived first in kinship groupings and then in vil- 
lage communities. In their cry for social justice, the prophets 
are asking for more than redress of local wrongs, they are in- 
sisting upon the continuing worth in human society of those 
simple qualities of sympathy and good will that are necessar- 
ily developed in the life of the family, creating its habits of 
sharing and mutual aid. 

The prophets did more than appeal to this ancient morality. 
They declared that the qualities which it developed were the 
essential aspects of the nature of God. Thus they merged God 
and man in common effort. They were not trying to revive an 
ancient ethic beyond its time, they were creating an ethical 
religion. This effort Jesus carried forward in both its aspects 
into still more universal significance. Was it then because it 
threw him to the surface that this Hebraic ethical stream sur- 
vived when similar currents disappeared from the religions 
of other Semitic peoples? Is that why even today it has power 
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to revitalize its kindred currents in other faiths where they 
were never originally so powerful? 

However that may be, it is plain that any inquiry into the 
place of Jesus in the evolution of morals cannot in the end 
separate religion from ethics. To the principle of mutual aid 
he gives an expression in terms of conscious good will which 
survives even the cant about service of that section of our 
church life which is dominated by Rotarians, advertising men, 
and go-getters of the money-making world. He assumes that 
which the prophets assert about the nature of God and gives 
it deeper and wider significance. The link between these two 
emphases—the value of mutual aid and the ethical nature of 
God—is his assertion of the worth and potentiality of man— 
of all men. It is this emphasis upon personality which our 
modern individualism, with its belief in the competitive strug- 
gle, has particularly associated with the name of Jesus. The 
comfortable have found in it a sanction for their comforts and 
the strong a justification for their conquests. For consolation 
in sorrow and defeat, with the result of softening somewhat 
their aggressions, they have turned to the fatherhood of God. 
They have left the other half of the ethical religion to Jesus— 
the brotherhood of man—for the comfort of the unsuccessful 
and oppressed, the inspiration of the idealists and rebels. Yet 
neither Jesus’ emphasis upon personality nor his insistence 
upon mutual aid, any more than his assumptions about God, 
can be confined to the use and interest of a class. They have 
continuously broken through the barriers of society, despite 
the efforts of official Christians to confine them. 

Their power to break through is due to the twofold fact that 
their roots are in universal experience and their fruit is in- 
creasingly a universal need. When Jesus insists upon a prin- 
ciple that is mostly ignored by the lords and rulers of our pro- 
claimed democracy—the supremacy of the human spirit over 
the means and instruments of living and over all institutions 
including those of religion—he is kin to all who have sought, 
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or ever will seek, to develop man’s capacity for the ideal, in all 
religions and in none. When he identifies the nature of God 
with the force of mutual aid he is suggesting how the modern 
man, for whom solidarity becomes increasingly the condition 
of survival, can use a power that is older and wider than his 
race. Before man appeared upon this planet, it was only as 
the integrating force of mutual helpfulness outgrew the disin- 
tegrating force of blind self-interest that the development of 
living creatures and their species became possible. This is 
life—the victory of mutualism over separatism. In the story 
of man there is no development, only the repetition of dissolu- 
tions, except as the uniting capacities in human nature are able 
from time to time, amid many defeats, to gain some victories 
over its separating tendencies. 

This then is the test of Jesus, how much of this vitalizing 
part of the experience of the past is made available for the 
future development of man by flowing through his personal- 
ity, how much there moves through him that dynamic which 
has been at work ever since life emerged from the primeval 
slime, shaping its chaos ever into order, working from ignor- 
ance toward intelligence, from brutality toward human kind- 
ness, from warfare toward good will. Because man is a think- 
ing animal, the question of relation of this power to the cosmic 
energy will ever press upon him. That issue for Jesus was de- 
pendent upon the working out of good will in human relations, 
which is the urgent necessity of the modern world. For multi- 
tudes he has long traditionally represented the ideal man. 
Viewed in the light of moral evolution, he now represents 
humanity to the individual, appears as a medium through 
which its capacities for growth can flow into persons. —_——__ 

That there are those who need no other personality for this 
purpose, and that their number may well increase, does not 
exclude the fact that the multitudes always have lived, and as 
far as we can see always will live, by hero worship. The im- 
portant thing is that their hero worship should be true and 
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vital, that it should bring to them the creative capacities of 
the past for present use, that it should urge them toward self- 
expression in moral choices. For if life does not flow from the 
past, then its death gains undisputed power. A generation that 
is absorbed in the immediate, which by the laboratory has 
mastered the present alone, is at the mercy of the past. Unable 
to distinguish and to use the vital aspects of past experience, 
it will be choked by the dead hands of ancient passion, preju- 
dice, and power. 

If human society is to continue, human beings must learn in 
their brief todays successfully to unite the yesterdays they 
have inherited from the hands of others with the tomorrows 
they may make but never enter. Therefore the representative 
personalities of history have to be measured by their relation 
to the future as well as to the past. We ask what they have to 
say to us concerning our wishes and their fulfilment. They are 
signposts put up along the road of the marching millions. They 
tell us of directions it is futile to pursue farther or of ways that 
lead toward more abundant living. 

In the case of Jesus, his impress upon the common people, 
who have always heard him gladly, rests more upon his rela- 
tion to the future than to the past of man. He represents to 
them some unrealized capacities of humanity. Why else do 
they recall his name when they speak of standards of char- 
acter or of justice, fraternity, and peace? To the masses, who 
know nothing of the past, Jesus stands for an ideal. When this 
that he stands for is critically examined, it is seen at once to be 
always more than the stereotype that organized religion con- 
stantly makes of it. For the future possibilities of mankind, as 
well as in its past, Jesus represents more than most of his crit- 
ics or champions have seen. 

A determining question for the future course of any people 
is whether it is in their vices or their virtues, or both, that the 
gods are bigger than the ordinary run of folk. When and where 
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the gods are purified and take on an ethical nature, an equally 
pregnant question is whether they are made to represent a 
finality, an absolute. In the history of religions there is a per- 
sistently repetitious story of decline. It runs always in the 
same sequence. The teachings and practices of the founders 
are by their followers first diluted, then adulterated, then at 
vital points reversed. How much of this is due to the fact that 
the great religious leaders have usually given their disciples 
a fixed pattern, a finished system? 

Jesus did not do that. In the gospels there is no perfect 
Grecian figure with harmony achieved. His characteristic 
word is “seek”! Truly men speak of a way upon which he set 
men’s feet, a way that many before him had begun to tread. 
Accurately do men call his religion an adventure. The record 
speaks of his urging the disciples to do greater things and dis- 
cover more truth than he had been able to do. Among the 
several injustices which the churches have done him in their 
teaching, not the least is the turning of him into a moral ab- 
solute. Jesus stood for the continuous development of life. 

The direction that he pointed out for life cannot be written 
down as mere wish fulfilment, or compensation for unrealized 
aims, because of its relation to the past. It is the projection 
into the future of that line of mutual aid, that search for jus- 
tice and solidarity, which came up from the early and simpler 
life of man to be carried forward by the seers and saints and 
sages of many lands and was put into the hands of Jesus by 
the Hebrew prophets and lawmakers whom he said he was ful- 
filling. It is a course of development which continually en- 
larges the mutual life of mankind, while at the same time 
increasing the personality of individuals. The creative con- 
tribution of Jesus to this world-old and world-wide endeavor 
lies in the clearness and simplicity with which he sets forth 
this course of life, the assurance with which he finds it ground- 
ed in the nature of God, the sharpness with which he joins the 
issue at concrete points with those who hold to an opposite 
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way of life, and the constancy with which he pursues his 
chosen way to the inevitable end. 

After all, his challenge to the children of men is not to follow 
him so much as it is to develop their unrealized capacities. It 
is at the points where his sayings seem the most impracticable 
—concerning conflict, property, transgressors—that he is call- 
ing us the most strongly to develop the best there is in us. The 
very vehemence with which in our practical adjustments we 
deny the possibility of going in his direction, conjoined with 
the wistfulness with which we wish we might and the half steps 
that in the end we slowly take, is all evidence that the sermon 
on the mount is not the proclamation of an impossible abso- 
lute but a demand for the further realization of what is already 
partly achieved. It is that which we are not but wish we might 
be, that which we dare to hope for but not to attempt, to be- 
lieve but not to practice, which Jesus calls us to. Then he gives 
us ground for action by showing us that the emergence of these 
wishes, hopes, and beliefs is something more than unsubstan- 
tial personal longings, it is the struggle for realization of the 
lifegiving and redemptive aspect of human experience and of 
the universe. 

So Jesus does not lead us out of today’s battle into a dream 
of the future. He shows us how to conquer today by throwing 
into it those powers of the past that are able to move it toward 
the tomorrow that we want and which ought to be. There is 
no question that the development of the ethic of Jesus would 
move the world away from war by diminishing the function 
of force in human affairs, would diminish also the injustice 
and inequality that requires force for-its maintenance, because 
it moves away from organizing life as a struggle for possessions 
toward making it a mutual effort for the development of the 
personalities of all. There is no question that this is the direc- 
tion in which mankind must go if it is to endure, as there is no 
question that with all its devious wanderings and retrace- 
ments it has made substantial steps along that course. The 
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only question is whether sufficient desire for this course to 
enable the endurance and overcoming of its difficulties can be 
developed. 

For this purpose the personality of Jesus has proved itself 
potent, so much so that his name more than any other will con- 
tinue to represent the morality of mutual aid by which alone 
the race can live. How much and in what capacities this name 
will continue to be used is a question of historical accuracy 
and honesty. After all the misuse to which the Nazarene has 
been subjected by ecclesiasticism has been written off, there 
is still a debt of recognition to be paid him by the social his- 
torian. But after all that is a secondary matter about which 
he did not seem to care. All that he wanted was that men 


should go forward in the way that he took. That was enough 


for him. And it is more than enough for most of us. 





THE ANTI-CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN CHINA 


LEWIS HODOUS 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


HE anti-Christian movement in China may be di- 

vided into four stages: (1) 1919-22, the period of in- 

cubation; (2) 1922-24, the period of propagation; 
(3) 1924-25, the period of direct action; (4) 1925, the period 
of consolidation and expansion. The period of incubation of 
any movement is usually a long one and reaches back into the 
remote past. Many trends and influences have contributed to 
the anti-Christian attitudes of the Chinese. The growth of na- 
tional feeling in China, the spread of the spirit of new learning, 
the support which Christianity gave to the warring countries, 
the attitude of indifference of the Peace Conference to the 
problems of the Far East and of China, the lack of recognition 
by the League of Nations given to China, the example of soviet 
Russia and of Turkey, and last but not least the influence of 
Chinese returned students from Russia and France—all of 
these have added to the rising tide of hostility to the Christian 
cause. 

While Christianity has always been attacked by certain Chi- 
nese, the attacks became sharper and received more attention 
after the end of the war. In 1919 Chu Chi-hsin, a Shanghai 
editor and a member of the Kuo Ming Tang and a man highly 
honored by Sun Yat-sen, published an article entitled ‘““What 
Is Jesus?” In this article he said that Jesus was the child of an 
illicit union. After he grew up he became the leader of a band 
resembling bands organized by Chinese visionaries and ban- 
dits. The cross, the editor held, is the product of superstitious 
veneration and the Scriptures are forgeries, Such sayings as 
loving others, giving your inner garment, and turning your 
other cheek are old sayings which have nothing to do with 
Christianity. The Jesus of the Reformation is not different 
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from that of the Catholic church, He is a heartless despot. In 
a word Jesus is pictured as a selfish, narrow, angry deity. 

This article, the summary of which has just been given, fur- 
nished much of the ammunition of the anti-Christian move- 
ment. It has appeared again and again in magazines and pam- 
phlets and has been multiplied by the voices of thousands of 
speakers all over the country. 

A second source of the movement consisted of lectures by a 
number of Chinese leaders and of Bertrand Russell, These 
lectures were not aimed at Christianity, but discussed religion 
in modern society. The main theses in these utterances were 
that religion is dependent upon worship and worship as ritual 
or as faith is inconsistent with science. Moreover, it was 
brought out that the god-idea is rapidly fading away, that re- 
ligion is disintegrating and that its place is being taken by edu- 
cation and art. With the god-idea the absolutism in govern- 
ment and social life was also disappearing. Bertrand Russel) 
argued that religion conserves the old and opposes the new and 
hence hinders progress. Moreover, religion fosters hope which 
arises from feeling and hope builds an imaginary world which 
simply explicates the major premise and does not investigate 
the minor premises. 

In this connection mention should be made of prominent 
leaders of Chinese thought who favored religion. Among these 
was Liang Shu-ming, a philosopher on the faculty of the Na- 
tional University of China at Peking. He supported the thesis 
that religion stimulates man in conserving the good in life and 
in preventing it from being dissipated. Moreover, religion en- 
Jarges man’s life, For these reasons it is important in the de- 
velopment of man. 

Another Chinese thinker argued that the universe is large 
and cannot be confined to any one interpretation whether this 


interpretation be philosophical, moral, scientific, or religious. 


Furthermore, he stated that religion is based on a direct appro- 
priation of reality and so cannot be fundamentally opposed to 


science. 
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At this stage should be mentioned an article by a leader of 
the Renaissance, Ch’en Tu-hsiu, in favor of Christianity which 
appeared in 1920. Later Ch’en Tu-hsiv became very hostile to 
Christianity. The change in his attitude gives an insight into 
the psychological situation in China. Mr. Ch’en began his ar- 
ticle by saying that the number of sincere Christians in China 
is not small. This large and influential and progressive group 
should not be opposed and alienated by the students. Then 
the religion of Jesus is a religion of universal love. He held that 
if the Chinese had not read Nitsche’s works they could not 
have said that Christianity was declining in power. The atti- 
tude of the students should be one of inquiry following the ex- 
ample of Confucius and not one of antagonistic propaganda 
aping the example of Mencius and Han Yii. Christianity 
should be understood not only that it may not give more trouble 
to China, but that the example of Jesus may be taken into the 
blood and thus China be saved from darkness and evil. In this 
it is not necessary to accept any theology, nor resort to any 
outward forms, nor rely upon any sect. Each one can go to the 
door of Jesus, seek his exalted personality, and be united with 
his eager, ardent life. The sacrificial life of Jesus, his spirit of 
tolerance, and his universal life—the very essence of his teach- 
ing—cannot be destroyed by science. 

This article was answered by Mr. Shen, who held that reli- 
gion was not needed to save China or civilization. Man does 
not need to rely on any outward power for his salvation. Feel- 
ing and intellect are two aspects of the same personality and 
man should not give himself to one and ignore the other, 

Thus far the discussion consisted in the exchange of ideas by 
editors and scholars and public men. It lacked a definite issue 
of a practical nature, This issue was supplied by the meeting 
of the World’s Student Federation in Tsing Hwa College near 
Peking. It was attended by about 146 delegates from abroad 
and by over 400 from China. A second point of opposition was 
the purity campaign by the Christians of Canton who peti- 
tioned the Canton government to abolish prostitution. They 
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organized parades, conducted classes, and organized lectures 
for the purpose of calling attention to this evil. 

As the opposition gathered force we note that a new element 
was injected into the anti-Christian movement, namely, a So- 
cial theory backed by a powerful propaganda. This comes out 
clearly in the call to the students of China in 1922 by the Anti- 
Christian Student Federation, The main ideas in this call are 
as follows: (1) at present society is organized about capital; 
(2) Christianity supports the evils of capitalism: (3) the 
World’s Student Christian Federation and Christianity are 
supported by capitalism and are the spearhead of capitalism, 
(4) the purpose of the anti-Christian Federation is to fight to 
the end this capitalistic combination. 

In addition to the new social theory the nationalistic element 
comes to prominence in an important address delivered by 
Wang Ching-wei. In this address he said that the aim of the 
church in education was to produce members of the church. It 
did not concern itself with the interests of China. Moreover, 
the leaders in educational work were foreigners and it was im- 
possible for foreigners to train the youth of China for China’s 
interest. In this address he made three propositions which had 
considerable influence on mission schools. The first was that 
the church must not be permitted to establish primary and 
middle schools except for its own children. In the second place, 
there is to be opportunity for the investigation of religion in the 
universities; and, in the third place, preaching is to be confined 
to the churches. 

These points were further developed by Chancellor Tsai 
Yuan-pei in 1922 and became the policy of the Educational As- 
sociation of China. At this time Ch’en Tu-hsiu, who a short 
time ago wrote in favor of the church, changed his attitude. In 
an article entitled “Christianity and the Church” he made a 
distinction between the teaching of the church and its practice. 
While the church teaches universal love and sacrifice, in prac- 
tice it has opposed science and freedom and favored militarism. 


-— 
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Furthermore, the church creates a large number of ministers 
who are non-producers and who are the agents of the capital- 


ists to make the worker submit to the wishes of the capitalist 
group. 

A) this agitation was not without influence upon those who 
saw that in this propaganda there was much more involved 
than an attack against Christianity by an agnostic group, It 
was quite clear to certain leaders that not only religious free- 
dom was involved, but that political freedom was jeopardized. 
Accordingly, in 1922 a number of these men issued a public 
statement as follows: 


We are not interested in any religious organization. We are not sup- 
porting the members of any religion. Yet we do not favor opposition to 


any religion. We recognize that men should enjoy absolute freedom of 
faith without the interference of any man outside of the processes of law. 


Freedom of faith is guaranteed by the constitution. Officials should lead in 
guaranteeing this right. They should not lead in abolishing this right. We 
are opposed to the present anti-Christian movement and hence issue this 
statement. 


Liang Ch’i-Ch’ao also raised his voice in favor of toleration, 
but these voices were drowned in the general turmoil. The pe- 
riod of incubation was ended by the action of the Educational 
Association meeting in K’ai Feng forbidding foreigners to con- 
trol schools in China and prohibiting the preaching of religion 
in the schools. 

The period of incubation passed over into propagation and 
ended in direct action. This was sponsored by an association 
called the Anti-Christian Society. This association planned 
an anti-Christian week, a term imported from Russia, to take 
place at Christmas time, that is, December 22-27 of 1924. 
The purpose of the week was to call attention to the movement, 
to hold lectures showing the harm of Christianity and the 
blessings of the anti-Christian movement, and to distribute 
tracts. The tracts contained the criticisms of Christianity 
brought out in the editorials and magazine articles. A sum- 
mary of a book issued by the movement will show the contents 
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of these tracts. The writers oppose religion for the following 
reasons: 


We want to plan an advance in education; religion wants to conserve 
the old. 

We want to promote human brotherhood; religion emphasizes sec- 
tarianism. 

We want to advance science; religion favors superstition. 

We want to promote individual initiative; religion stresses prayer and 
trust. 

We want to promote a larger life; religion compels the worker to work, 
to suffer and bear his sorrows. 

Especially do we oppose Christianity. 

The doctrines of Christianity, namely, creation and immortality, should 
be displaced by evolution, psychology and philosophy. Christianity is the 
religion of imperialistic countries who oppress China. On account of 
Christianity we are compelled to pay indemnities and have lost much 
territory. The preaching of Christianity is employed to break down the 
spirit of independence. 

We oppose the Church because: 

It does things for reputation, associates with officials and capitalists. 

It tempts men by means of money and the promise of fame. 

The pastors and members are rice-Christians. Their deeds and words 
do not tally. 

The pastors, relying on the power of imperialism, intimidate public 
officials, interfere with village affairs, protect criminals, influence judges, 
and are the secret agents of bandits. They purchase boys and girls in order 
to make them church members, decide marriages and thus bring about 
trouble. The four hundred years of Christianity have produced one idol, 
Shangti, and have resulted in the worship of the foreigner. 

We oppose Christian schools because they do not permit their students 
freedom of action and thought. They frighten small children saying that 
if they do not believe Shangti the devil will get them. They compel those 
who do not so believe to worship and study the Bible. Those who do not 
worship are not excused when they wish to go home and are not given food. 
The books, methods and administration of Christian schools are anti- 
quated. They oppose patriotism. They hinder the normal development 
of the child by the use of the Bible and repressive methods. 


This book was the source from which orators drew their ma- 
terial for stirring up the people. The result was persecution, 
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occupation of churches by soldiers, interference with worship, 
robbery, and murder. The Buddhists and other religious 
bodies suffered even more than did the Christians. 

The common sense of the great mass of the Chinese people 
and their ability to compromise came to the rescue and pre- 
vented the propaganda from attaining its utmost results. Such 
a moderate attitude was favored by the leaders. When direct 
action was attaining its white heat, Borodin, then the adviser 
of the government in Canton, said in an interview: “As to the 
attitude toward nationalism, the communistic party and Chris- 
tianity are at one. On the one hand they favor nationalism 
and on the other they favor national independence. But the 
church in China has manifested a surprising attitude similar to 
certain foreign trained students, namely, of recognizing only 
famous foreigners and not knowing the native Mencius. This 
attitude toward their own people must be changed. We oppose 
Christianity because of this attitude of thought.” When at- 
tention was called to the patriotic movement in the church 
Borodin answered: “If the church can do thus then the anti- 
Christian movement will lose its power.” In 1925 Dr. Hu Shih, 
at a meeting of the China Christian Educational Association 
and at a meeting of the Y.M.C.A., set forth the principle that 
both the Christian and non-Christian should each hold to his 
principles and work for the good as he sees it. 

These sentiments were embodied in a vote passed by the 
Kuo Ming Tang in 1926 as follows: “It must be known that 
the party is a party and religion is religion and under no condi- 
tion should they beconfused. ... . Though oneisa Christian, 
he is also a comrade. You must not look down upon him be- 
cause he is a Christian.” The youth movement of the party 
passed a vote which shows the growing discrimination: “The 
anti-Christian Movement should be on the basis of opposition 
to imperialism and should unite with the Christian students. 
It should not rest upon opposition to religion and separate it- 
self from the students of the church.” 
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Thus from 1919 the anti-religious movement started with an 
attack on the unscientific character of religion in general and 
Christianity in particular. Between 1922-24 it was occupied 
with Christianity as the spearhead of capitalism. After 1925 
the cultural imperialism of Christianity was attacked. Then 
when the movement spread among the people and resulted in 
bloodshed, murder, and the destruction of property, a compro- 
mise movement was started. Thus from an anti-Christian 
movement there developed a wave of patriotism which welded 
the movements together into a general patriotic movement in 
which the Christians were taken. 

The results and reverberations of the movement have been 
far reaching. One effect is very clear, the Christian Chinese 
have been swept into the nationalistic movement. The church, 
at least outwardly, is quite as nationalistic as the great mass of 
the people. This is quite natural. The objective of this nation- 
alism is twofold: first, to unite China and rid it of exploiting 
militarists; and, second, to free China from the domination of 
the foreign powers through unequal treaties. The manifesta- 
tions of this are numerous. The administrative positions in 
schools and churches have been taken by Chinese. Some mis- 
sionaries have withdrawn from the work. Chinese are repre- 
sented on the boards of managers of educational institutions. 

There is a deeper effect, however, which is not quite so evi- 
. dent but is nevertheless important. The whole outward sys- 
tem of Christianity has been shown up in its exotic and foreign 
forms. These are objectionable to the Chinese. Some have 
associated Christianity with these forms s9 intimately that 
when they saw them discredited they have abandoned Chris- 
tianity. There is needed very much a demonstration of the 
Christian way of life and a philosophy of this way which is in- 
digenous. Christianity has started on its next stage—that of 
becoming acclimated in a nation which is passing through one 
of its most dramatic periods of its long history. 











RELIGION AND HUMAN WORTH 
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HERE is hardly any idea which has more currency 

these days than that there is a fundamental antipathy 

between religion and science. Indeed this notion has 
all but gained the standing of an axiom, which, in itself, is a 
strange phenomenon in an age which professes to have forsak- 
en absolutism of all kinds in favor of relativity. It is true that 
this popular dogma is seldom expressed in a dogmatic manner. 
It is not boldly averred so much as it is blandly inferred under 
cover of the authority of “science.” 

Very little, if any, of the responsibility for the currency of 
this idea may be laid upon the shoulders of those who are cor- 
rectly classified as scientists. There are many scientists who 
are more or less indifferent to religion. But those who may be 
numbered among its active opponents are few. Your true 
scientist is never a doctrinaire or a propagandist. For him the 
all absorbing fascination is the accumulation of data for the 
testing of hypotheses. 

A large share of the responsibility for the diffusion of this 
popular antithesis rests, paradoxically enough, upon the reli- 
gious liberal. Now, as ever, the Faith suffers as much from 
those who fly to defend its prestige and vested rights as from 
those who attack them. Nothing has more contrived to lower 
the prestige of religion in the public mind than a certain pa- 
thetically shallow eagerness on the part of many religious 
liberals to identify religion with science, or at least to insist 
upon reconciling them. To argue for identity is to admit bank- 
ruptcy. To insist upon reconciliation is to proclaim estrange- 
ment. There should be declared an open season on preachers 
of convocation sermons who pass up a splendid chance to reach 
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the heart and will of youth in favor of a casuistic discourse on 
the affinities of two abstractions. 

Whatever anyone may mean by the terms “religion” and 
“science,” he at least has no historical knowledge of the reali- 
ties they denote if he thinks either that they are synonymous or 
that they are antonymous. Those underlying realities are so 
broad and so complex that the matter of their relationship does 
not admit of so simple a solution. Religion and science togeth- 
er constitute a fascinating paradox. They are, at the same 
time, in antipathetic and sympathetic relationship, simulta- 
neously opposing and assisting each other. Between them lies, 
unsolved, the riddle of life, and, unfulfilled, the challenge of 
the cosmos. 

I 

If this view of the nature of the relationship between religion 
and science is sound, the ideal procedure would be to approach 
the one in the spirit of the other. The scientific spirit embraces 
open-mindedness, accuracy, and patience. These are the men- 
tal attitudes we must cultivate if we would approach religion 
in that scientific spirit on which our age justly places so high a 
value. 

It is very hard to be open-minded about religion. There are 
several reasons for this difficulty. The first is that millions of 
people live their conscious lives in one time dimension only— 
the present. What knowledge they have is of contemporary 
life alone, and they therefore easily fall a prey to the time spir- 
it of the age. Their attitude to religion, or to anything else for 
that matter, inevitably becomes the attitude which is domi- 
nant in their own immediately impinging social environment. 
Again, most humans live their lives in only one dimension of 
space, namely, length. They thrust forward on a very narrow 
sector of the front. Consequently they tend to judge the uni- 
versal by a very few particulars. For example, a man who, in 
his formative years, has been subjected to tyrannical control 
through his parents’ devotion to the dogmas and practices of 
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some narrow sect, or even of some local church of such a sect, 
might easily find that religion meant to him a system of tyr- 
anny by which the strong control the weak. There is a classic 
story of a young man who, in his boyhood, attended a church 
which was deeply involved in the controversy about the higher 
criticism. When he was asked, a few years later, to tell what 
religion meant to him, he replied, “Well, as nearly as I could 
ever find out, it means believing that the whale swallowed 
Jonah.” 

Through the restricted time and space dimensions in which 
many of us live we accumulate what are by some called com- 
plexes, by others, prejudices, predispositions, mental attitudes, 
which have little or no relation to reality in the scientific sense 
of the term. All these we must, by the strictest mental, emo- 
tional, and moral integrity, set aside, if, in our approach to re- 
ligion, we are to achieve that open-mindedness which is the 
first mark of the scientific spirit. 

Suppose, now, that, with this open-minded attitude, we be- 
gin by asking the scientist’s first question: What is religion? 
Then immediately we must demand of ourselves, in answering, 
that we observe also the rule of accuracy. We must, that is, 
include in our definition only such statements as are applicable 
to all religions in every age, or to the totality of them, when 
considered as a whole. 

The term “religion” is, of course, an abstraction, a word 
which symbolizes a complexity of facts in human experience. 
In reality there is no such thing as Religion. There are only 
people whom we describe as “religious” because they think, 
feel, and act in certain ways, or, to put it otherwise, because 
their lives follow a certain general pattern. If we ask any reli- 
gious person why his life follows this pattern we shall, if we 
probe deeply enough into him, find that it is because he thinks 
he gets something out of it that helps him to a better life, or, at 
least, that he hopes such will be the case. Here, then, we have 
the elemental definition which is applicable to all religions 
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and can say with accuracy, “Religion is a pattern of living or- 
ganized around a quest for a better life through the aid of 
superhuman forces or beings.” 

That definition, however, is inadequate because it takes no 
account of history. When we look back over history there is 
one other thing which we can say about religion with entire 
confidence of accuracy, and that is that religion is the oldest 
life pattern in the human stage of our experience. It matters 
not to what branch of the race we go, as soon as life becomes 
human, there we find a religious pattern. Furthermore, it is 
also true that, in the early stages, every phase of human actiy- 
ity functions through this and no other pattern. 


This matter of the age of the pattern is worth a moment’s 
reflection if for no other reason than that it is so often adduced 


as a ground of the religious defence or apologetic. Collectors 


of antiques to the contrary notwithstanding, age is not a true 
criterion of value. The fact that human life has functioned 


through the religious pattern for many millennia confers upon 
it no vested right to go on functioning forever. 

Yet there are two considerations which suggest themselves 
through the mere antiquity of the religious pattern, The first 
and least important is that a repudiation of the religious pat- 
tern is an adverse value judgment on the human race as 2 


whole. There is, of course, nothing wrong about passing such 
an adverse judgment. We survive partly because we have 


judgment enough to avoid the mistakes of our pr edecessors, 
But our attitude undoubtedly is wrong if, in repudiating the 
religious pattern, we do so in a spirit of contempt or bitterness. 

That is a point which deserves illustration. A few years ago 
the excavators of the old Sumerian city of Lagash dug up a 
little votive statuette of a woman which dates back to the days 
of the priest-king Gudea, 2500 B.c. Onit there is the following 
inscription: ‘‘To Ba’u, the Merciful Lady, . . . . this statue 


is prepared for the lifeof . . . . , viceroy of Lagash. Ur Ka- 
gina, the mother who bore him, has offered it and set this statue 
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up beside the ear of the goddess. And may it speak my prayer 
unto her!” The elemental virtue of Ur Kagina’s mother love 
expressed itself adequately through religion. To hold her life 
pattern in contempt is to hold her, and millions more like her, 
living and dead, in contempt. Contempt for religion is con- 
tempt for humanity. 

Secondly, and more important, the mere antiquity and uni- 
versality of the religious pattern, whatever we may think 
about its adequacy for our day and age, testifies that a pattern 
is essential, and that it grows out of life and is not merely a 
formulation. That is a sharp reminder of the necessity of pa- 
tience because it imposes upon would-be pattern makers a 
formidable responsibility. Suppose we agree to scrap the old 
pattern and make a new one. Well, it will be a tremendous ex- 
periment, and every experiment is worth while even if it fails— 
provided the experimenter take due account of past experi- 
ments in the same field. It would, therefore, be highly unscien- 
tific to discard the religious pattern before we know what it 
was like and how and why it came into being. To do that will 
test our possession of the third mark of the scientific spirit, 
patience. 

i 

Tf, then, we cherish the truly scientific spirit and are content 
not merely with open-mindedness and with accurate statement 
of a minimum of knowledge, but give ourselves to painstaking 
and patient pursuit of ever more knowledge, whither will this 
scientific approach to religion lead us? Let us try to suggest 
just a little of what we would find out about religion by follow- 
ing such a course of inquiry. 

The first thing we would learn about the religious pattern is 
that it is very complicated. Its individual threads are the thou- 
sands of religious systems, of hundreds of races and nations, 
living under vastly different conditions, in every corner of our 
globe, during all the ages over which our knowledge of human 
life extends. We cannot, therefore, appreciate the religious 
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pattern by following up one of its threads. In actual fact, of 
course, most of us begin our experience of religion with some 
particular religious system-thread. It becomes easier for us, 
then, according as we are constituted, to stay with that system 
or else to let go altogether, neither of which procedures reveals 
a scientific attitude. One does not appreciate the apple by eat- 
ing only Northern Spies. 

Most of us, however, are too preoccupied with the business 
of life to have the time to devote to a historical and compara- 
tive study of religions. Yet this is not necessary since the re- 
sults of those whom we set free to do that for us are now becom- 
ing available in popular form. From them we learn that the 
religious pattern has three main strands which receive all its 
separate threads, and that these correspond to the three uni- 
versal aspects in which life expresses itself, namely, feeling, 
thinking, and acting. Every religion develops an ideal of a 
better human life, a view of the world, and a cultus, Through 
the cultus social life is organized and guided. Through the 
world view it is sought to understand and deal with environing 
forces, natural and social, Through the ideal an effort is made 
to give direction to the life-stream’s course. The group as a 
whole never analyzes its life in terms of these aspects of per- 
sonality. Life is a unity in which these special activities are 
delicately adjusted to each other. Whatever, for example, 
threatens the social structure of the group awakens its emo- 
tions and reflective powers, which, in turn, affect each other 


and the social structure. 


Let us admit at once that any such analysis of life as we may 
make is partia) and that its elusiveness defies all our philoso- 


phies. Environment does, indeed, condition life; but that does 
not mean that the life process is a mere mechanism. Ideas are 
influential; but we have no right, therefore, to conclude that 


life will yield all its meaning to rationalism. The ideals we hold 
have dynamic value; yet life cannot be guided by the emotions 


alone. Life slips away from all our philosophies and definitions. 
One significant thing about religion, however, is that within its 
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pattern a}) the philosophies, no matter how mutually contra- 
dictory, have either arisen or been received for testing. This 


is because religion is a way of life and not a set of formulas; 
and life is always, at the same time, emotional, rational, and 


institutional. So far the religious pattern is the only one which 
permits the simultaneous and interactive functioning of al) 
these sides of personality. Wherever you find a community 
which follows the religious pattern you find one which has 
ideals, philosophy, and social integrity. The particular brand 
of these you may, indeed, not like, but you must admit that 
there is always a certain unity and thrust in the life of such a 
group. 

If we are to understand the delicacy of adjustment between 
thought, feeling, and action achieved within the religious pat- 
tern, we must begin by centering attention on one of these uni- 
versal aspects of life. Let us take, then, the intellectual aspect, 
because it is at this point that the modern attack on religion is 
being most tellingly directed. It is a commonplace of our day 
that science has demolished the religious world view with its 
naive cosmologies, eschatologies, theisms, theologies, and what 
not, and has given us a totally different idea of how our world 
came into being, how it operates, and how and when it is likely 
to come to an end. Now if this world view of religion had no 
other than an intellectual significance this statement of the 


matter would be adequately correct. No one today can hon- 
estly believe, with the ancient Egyptians, that the world is a 


rectangular cube, longer from north to south, covered with a 
flat firmament which rests, at its four corners, on mountain 
peaks or pillars, and from which the heavenly bodies are sus- 
pended in the manner of our electric lights. If we confine our- 
selves, then, to drawing contrasts between the intellectual 
formulations of the pre-scientific (?) and the scientific age, we 
are bound to conclude that the religious world view, if we ex- 
clude modern scientifically influenced world views, is almost, if 
not quite, totally eliminated. 

But so to confine ourselves is to be unscientific. To give an 
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account of what any age thinks is to give only part of the truth 
about it. Life is more than thinking. It is more than thinking 
and acting. It is doing these things under the spur of a hunger 
for satisfaction. Not, mark you, a hunger for truth, as this 
scientific age likes to phrase it. For we really only seek truth 
because we believe it will be satisfying. Well, then, we have 
not dealt adequately with the mental formulations of an age 
until we know more than just what they are. We must know 
why they came to be what they are, and how they worked. 

Let us ask these questions now, not about the total world 
view of the ancients, but merely about one element in it, the 
God Idea. There is no one of us who can sit down with the reli- 
gious records of any period, including our own, and come away 
accepting as facts all the statements made about the gods. No 
man with a modern outlook can believe that the Yahweh of the 
Old Testament has a real existence. But most of us become 
so involved in the difficulties which are created by men’s con- 
ceptions about their gods that we forget that the significant 
thing is not the idea of god, or the theology, but the god postu- 
lating habit itself. 

Let us go a step behind theology, then, and ask ourselves 
why man postulated the existence of supernatural powers. The 
easy answer to this question is the one which finds greatest cur- 
rency among us scholastically-minded moderns. He did it, says 
this age of enlightenment, because he was ignorant and too 
indolent intellectually to develop a technique with which to 
attack his own ignorance. Why, we ask, if this fellow wanted 
better harvests, did he not study the chemistry of the soils and 
the habits and structure of plants, instead of sacrificing first- 
fruits to the mother goddess, symbol of the power of fertility? 
Why, if he feared the effects of storms, did he not study the 
natural sequences which result in them, instead of prostrating 
himself before a storm god? 

But did our ancient forbears do no more than postulate gods 
and pray to and propitiate them? Did they not also study, ob- 
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serve, experiment, and cope with Nature and Man? Is it not 
true that there is no single science, natural or social, whose 
foundations were not laid deep and strong by these very an- 
cients long before this “scientific age” of ours? Is the same not 
likewise true of all the arts? 

The ancient Babylonians did, indeed, worship Shamash, the 
sun god, Sin, the moon god, Ishtar whose symbol was the star 
Venus, and the seven stars of the Pleiades, and the Assyrians 
referred to their pantheon as “the Host of Heaven.” But this 
theism of theirs did not consist of merely positing the existence 
of these deities, nor did it bind them to ignorance. On the con- 
trary it stimulated them, as the astrological texts from the li- 
brary of Ashurbanipal show, to make a genuine study of the 
heavens. Every temple tower had its priest-astrologers who 
listed hundreds of constellations, two hundred and thirty of 
which we know by name. To the Babylonian astronomer Kid- 
innu, of the late fourth century B.c., belongs the honor of hav- 
ing discovered the precession of the equinoxes. All their lore 
came over into Europe by way of the Jews, Greeks, Romans, 
Arabs, and Syrians, and underlies our modern science of astron- 
omy. Most moderns who criticize adversely the supernatural- 
ism of the ancients are really doing so on the basis of a medieval 
theology which is traceable to Thomas Aquinas’ postulation of 
a supernatural world belonging to a different category of real- 
ity than the world in which we live. But to the ancients the su- 
pernatural was not different in kind to the natural. To them 
the present world was merely a corruption of the ideal world. 
Consequently they believed in the recovery of this world and in 
the necessity of it, and there lay the seed of a scientific interest 
in it. The world view of the ancients, and especially their post- 
ulation of deities as friendly, helping powers, really ranks as a 
primitive hypothesis. And no hypothesis ever formulated has 
challenged more effectively the intellectual powers of man than 
the God Idea. 

But the God Idea is not a mere intellectual hypothesis, that 
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is to say, it is not just an answer to an intellectual need. It did 
not spring primarily out of ratiocination. Etiological specula- 
tion is always a later phase of development in any religious 
system. Man posits his gods long before he begins to think 
closely about cause and effect. The lash of necessity drives him 
before he begins to feel the prick of curiosity. We are constant- 
ly hearing these days the cleverly cynical bon mot: ‘Man cre- 
ated God in his own image,” as though there were nothing 
more to the whole matter than a process of rationalization. Let 
it be said here that there is nothing wrong with that process un- 
less it be wrong to think. To rationalize is not wrong; it is 
merely inadequate. When the writer of Gen. 1:27 tells us: “So 
God created man in his own image; in the image of God created 
he him; he created both male and female,” he has gripped a 
profounder side of the truth than the aforementioned cynic. 
For he expresses the deep human hunger which led man to posit 
his gods, the necessity he felt to assure himself that there was in 
the world a power that might be counted as favorable to his 
own persistent quest for a better life. God was Man’s answer 
to his own craving for cosmic and social support. God was 
Man’s way of expressing a sense of human worth. God was the 
far-flung symbol of human courage in an age when the terrors 
born of ignorance laid siege to the innermost citadels of the 
mind. 

By following up the God Idea, then, we find proof of the 
inadequacy of our own analytical attitudes to religion. Every 
religious concept expresses a human ideal and is expressed in 
a human institution. For Man, through his cultus, took his 
god concept into the sphere of action. He strove to live on the 
assumption that his own survival and satisfaction was an end 
worth striving for and possible of attainment through the cult. 
Did one wish to enter into a contract with his neighbor, then 
that contract must be made in the presence of God. Did one 
desire to feast himself and his friends upon the bounties pro- 
vided by his labors, then one must recognize, through sacrifice 
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and communion meal, the friendly divine support which had 
helped him to bend Nature to his will to live. Did one deter- 
mine to go to war, then, in some way, he must make sure that 
the same friendly divine support would go with him and before 
him. 

The literature of theistic peoples is full of proofs of this com- 
plex and many-sided nature of religion. As the Psalmist writes: 


When I see thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars which thou hast formed; 
What is man that thou shouldst think of him, 

And the son of man that thou shouldst care for him? 


he is living, for the moment, on the intellectual side of his 
personality. Here he touches upon his world view, sees him- 
self, accurately enough, as a mere pygmy faring amidst incal- 
culably great forces. When, however, in the next lines he 
writes: 

Yet thou hast made him but little lower than God, 

And dost crown him with glory and honor! 

Thou makest him ruler over the works of thy hands, 

Thou hast put all things under his feet, 


then he has swung over into his emotions, his wish ideal, his 
quest for control of his environment, the ideal of mastery 
toward which science, with the same basic faith in human 
worth, now leads the march. And let us not forget that the very 
use of this psalm in the second temple ties his thought and 
wish up to his action, through the cultus. 

Or, to adduce an older example, let us go back forty-three 
centuries to the time when Hammurabi, king and religious 
head of Babylon, wished to promulgate a code of laws which he 
and many of his contemporaries must have known to have been 
derived from an older civilization. His prologue ran in part as 
follows: 


When the lofty Anu, king of the Anunnaki, and Bel, lord of heaven and 
earth, he who determines the destiny of the land, committed the rule of all 
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mankind to Marduk, the chief son of Ea; . . . . when they pronounced 
the lofty name of Babylon; when they made it famous among the quarters 
of the world and in its midst established an everlasting kingdom whose 
foundations were firm as heaven and earth, [ The polytheistic world view-| 
—at that time, Anu and Bel called me, Hammurabi, the exalted prince, 
the worshipper of the gods, [organized through the cult-| to cause justice 
to prevail in the land, to destroy the wicked and the evil, to prevent the 
strong from oppressing the weak, to go forth like the Sun over the Black 
Head Race, to enlighten the land and to further the welfare of the people,” 
[to promote the quest for a better life}. 


Thus it appears that if we take any single element of religion 
and follow it up, as we have tried to follow up the God Idea, we 
shall find that religion is never really imposed upon life but is 
an outgrowth of it, that is to say, a related set of functional 
organs through which humanity, urged by a deep faith in hu- 
man worth, seeks for a more satisfying life. We are not pre- 
pared to consider the question of the future of religion until we 
know that the great determining factors in the answer are faith 
in human worth and search for human good. Religion, in other 
words, does not stand or fall by its world views, or its theisms, 
or its present ideals, or its current cult forms. It stands by its 
ability to function for the conservation of humanity’s faith in 
itself and in its happier, nobler future. If these die humanity 
withers as the grass of the field, and with it religion. If these 
live, then religion will live, no matter how strangely different 
may be the intellectual, moral, and institutional pattern of the 
coming age. 

Any set of functional organs, whether of an individual or of a 
social group, must meet two conditions. They must be in ad- 
justment to each other so that each organ may function. They 
must also, in their totality, be adaptable to changing environ- 
ment. Religions which do not meet these conditions die just 
as human bodies do, and hundreds of individual religions have 
met this fate because the life of their particular groups could 
not function through them. It is for this reason that the critical 
or heterodox forces within a religion are the safest criterion of 
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its vitality. If they are strong and aggressive we may be sure 
that that religion is very much alive. The critics of a religion are 
often criticized on the basis that what they are doing is merely 
making a new rationale, as, for example, when the biblical crit- 
ics of a generation ago sought to reconcile Genesis with geology 
and incurred the displeasure of medievally minded theologi- 
ans. We must always remember, however, that the rationale 
which the critic makes is not his important and final contribu- 
tion, but rather his willingness to rationalize on the basis of 
facts, or in other words, his personal embodiment of the prin- 
ciple of adaptability. 

When, in the eighth century B.c., the prophet Amos appeared 
at the fashionable shrine of Israel, he began taking account 
of certain facts which the officials of the day would have been 
glad to ignore, because they were in the enjoyment of a cer- 
tain adventitious and superficial prosperity. It suited them 
very well to feel that life was functioning as smoothly for ev- 
erybody as it was for them. But Amos faced them with hard 
social facts. He said: 

The innocent they have sold for silver, 
And the needy for a pair of shoes. 


And they buffet the heads of the poor, 
And they turn the humble from the way. (Cf. 2:6,7) 


To the rulers he said: 


You hate him who reproves in the gate, 

And loathe him who speaks the truth. 

fea You trample upon the weak, 

And take from him the increase of his wheat. (5:10) 


Amos saw that the hunger of the masses for a better life, 
their insistence upon the enjoyment of the fruits of their own 
labors, their longing for a higher standard of living, could not 
function through the religion of the day and that therefore 
there must be maladjustment and threat of death in the whole 
social organism. But he did more than detect this conflict of 
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ideals, he also pointed out the relation to it of the thought and 
cult life of the day. Men, he said, had a wrong conception of 
God. They felt that Israel’s god was bound to be favorable to 
Israel at all costs. This false conception of God, he believed, 
led to an improper use of the cultus as a means of bribing him. 
God’s love, asserted Amos, does not insure his aid. His very 
love leads him to punish you, to discipline his own, whenever 
you violate the ideal of a better life (cf. 3:2). Now it is true, 
if you like, that Amos was rationalizing in terms of his theism. 
But the important thing is not his rationalizing but his aware- 
ness of and acceptance of truth, and his anxiety to readjust the 
whole organism in relation to that truth. It is this principle of 
adjustment within the group and of integral adaptability to 
that which is without the group, that all the prophets embody ; 
and it is because the religion of Israe) has never lacked for 
those who could criticize it from within and force it to adjust 
and to adapt that it has never yet met a situation that was too 
much for it. Therefore, if we would draw any sound conclu- 
sions about the ability of religion in our age to function for the 
conservation of humanity’s faith in itself and in its higher fu- 
ture, we must not judge it by those religious forces which are 
content to rest in the status quo ante but by those which are 
ready, with all the prophets, to set aside all dogmas, all ideals, 
a)) forms, which impede the human quest for a better life. 


iit 


The present is an age that is critical for religion only be- 
cause it is an age that is critical for humanity. At that it is dif- 
ferent only in degree from every era that has preceded it. Our 
race’s path through history is strewn with crises, and the graph 
of our course has moved up and down according as we have 
handled them. If we are capable of learning from history there 
is one thing that it teaches us, and that is that we may not ac- 
cept as axiomatic the idea that humanity is bound to progress 
to a better life. It is quite capable of retrogression. 
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The crisis in which our age finds itself may fairly be said to 
have been precipitated by the natural sciences. That is why 
one often finds such an unreligious attitude to science in cer- 
tain religious circles. The natural sciences upset the ecclesias- 
tical applecart, and the ecclesiastics displayed an attitude of 
fear and animosity which belied their own idealism. This un- 
fortunate occurrence we now have to try to live down by ap- 
proaching science in a truly religious spirit, so that we may 
find out what it has done, how it has done it, and what it is 
likely to do. Indeed there is nothing so necessary for religion 
today as to whip itself into something remotely resembling a 
religious attitude toward science. 

What are the marks of such an attitude? They are wisdom, 
courage, and love. We must be wise about science, with the pa- 
tient, far-seeing wisdom which enables us not only to detect 
possibilities of evil but also of good. We must be courageous 
about science, with that full-orbed, forward-going courage 
which Jesus called faith. We must be loving toward science, 
with that meek, invincible love which does not wilt before 
cynicism and the fear of failure and obscurity. In that religious 
spirit, then, let us approach science, and first of all the natural 
sciences. 

A few years ago it was the fashion to believe that the crisis 
evoked by the natural sciences was of an intellectual nature. 
The physicists and biologists and geologists and chemists were 
then regarded as the deadly foes of religion’s intellectual form- 
ulations. Naturally enough the religious apologetics of the 
time consisted of a polemic against such comprehensive scien- 
tific concepts as evolution. Already we have passed through 
that era and are beginning to see that it was by way of being a 
preliminary skirmish in which, it is only truthful to say, most 
of the honors went to the natural sciences. The truth is that 
they had evolved a better technique for the investigation of the 
natural world than our race has ever known. Consequently 
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many of their conclusions proved more valid than did those of 
religion, 

But the crisis of today is not so much intellectual as tech- 
nical, that is, it has come through the application of scientific 
knowledge to the sphere of the physica) accouterments of life. 
Science, through the inventive ingenuity of Man, has com- 
pletely revolutionized the environment in which we all live. The 
motor car, the radio, the aeroplane, not to mention a thousand 
other items of modern equipment, have done more actually 
to disturb the old life pattern than all the conceptions of all the 
Darwins and Huxleys and Einsteins ever did. You may shut 
your mind to Darwin’s ideas and what can anyone do about it? 


Millions who never heard of him get along very well in our 
modern world. This is said, not in disparagement of the think- 
er and theorist, but only to assert that ideas must always reach 
the masses through mechanisms of some kind. From what we 
have seen in our own age we are, perhaps, justified in conclud- 
ing that the more accurately Nature and Man are investi- 
gated, through scientific method, the more complex will be- 
come the machinery of life. 

The danger is, then, that the machine may become of more 
importance to our age than the man, the created thing master 
of its creator. This is perhaps better appreciated by those who 
have grown up within the religious pattern and know its his- 


tory, for it is the very danger which has always engaged the 
prophetic soul. It is at this point that religion, with the wisdom 


born of ages of experience, hesitates to abdicate in favor of the 


sciences. When we know so much about the nature of sound 
that we are able to invent one apparatus which will transmit it 


through the air around the world, and another that will receive 


it perfectly at any point in its flight, even then we have solved 
no final problem for questing humanity. Instead we have 


raised greater ones, for now we must ask: How is this new 
piece of equipment to be used? How can we prevent its use for 
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the exploitation of humanity and conserve its possibilities for 
the benefit of the whole race? 

The natural scientist would he the first to disclaim responsi- 
bility for the solution of the human problems raised by his 
genius. His task, he would tell us, is to wrest Nature’s secrets 
from her. If he has religious sympathies he may refer us to re- 
ligion as a means of dealing with the human equation, If he is 
alienated from religion he will refer us to what we call the social 
sciences—history, economics, politics, sociology, anthropo)- 
ogy, and psychology. These, he will say, stand ready to ap- 
proach the whole problem of human behavior objectively, by 
methods already perfected through the natural sciences. These 
will tell us what Man has been and is. These will study his long 
quest for a better life, and will enunciate scientific principles 
by which he may, more effectively than heretofore, pursue and 
attain his satisfactions. 

It is to be hoped that religion will not adopt toward the social 
sciences, as these now enter the field in which it has for so long 
reigned all but supreme, the same fearful and antagonistic at- 
titude which it has adopted toward the natural sciences, in 
some circles, up to the present day. It would not, however, be 
surprising if religious history should repeat itself in this mat- 
ter. It is not an easy thing for the religionist to find social func- 
tion after social function slipping away from him to what he 
naturally regards as secular agencies, as is the case today. 
There would be nothing easier for religion at this time than to 
adopt an unreligious attitude to the social sciences. Truly there 
is nothing that religion needs to fear more than this subtle 
temptation to stultify itself. It must not be guilty, on pain of 
disgrace, of that spiritual pride which would withhold from hu- 
manity one benefit which cannot be conferred through its own 
ancient techniques. It must not begrudge to the sciences, nat- 
ural or social, one iota of the prestige they have earned by 
their herculean labors for the race. It must be big enough to be 
humble and teachable, strong enough to have faith, for only by 
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faith and not by fear can it hope to bend the sciences to its own 
undeviating purpose to cherish humanity. 

But if religion can maintain a religious attitude to the social 
sciences, then it may, with no loss of dignity, insist that the 
social sciences maintain a scientific attitude toward the subject 
matter with which they deal, one vast area of which is per- 
meated by religion itself. It would not be difficult to maintain 
that, up to the present, the social sciences have not, with the 
possible exception of history, met this very fair requirement. 
In general one has of them the impression that they are prone 
to display the conceit of adolescence and the ignorance which 
is incidental to absorption in a task which, at present, is too 
great for them. They are all, and in particular psychology, too 
prone to dogmatize on a very slender stock of data. They could 
afford to spend another century in research before speaking 
with cocksure authority. 

As regards their attitude to religion in particular, the social 
sciences are prone to accept the fallacious axiom, now so popu- 
larly current, that there is a fundamental incompatibility be- 
tween religion and science. One hears of psychologists, for ex- 
ample, who adopt a contemptuous attitude to theism. They 
could not be so contemptuous if they knew more than they do 
about religion on the one hand, and about the natura) sciences 
on the other. 

The theologian would admit, readily enough, what one writ- 
er has phrased as “the passing of the old gods.”” But he would 
not attach any very great significance to that. He knows that 
it has been the business of the theologian for thousands of years 
to discard gods and to criticize conceptions about them. He 
knows that, intellectually speaking, theism is a grand hypothe- 
sis about the real nature of the universe. And he knows, in 
common with all genuine natural scientists, that in the present 
status of our knowledge, the only scientific position on the 
question of theism is not atheism but agnosticism. 

It is rather amazing to hear on every side, in religious circles, 
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these days, the prediction that the next great religious strug- 
gle is to be between the Theist and the Atheistic-Humanist. 
If we ask either the theist or the atheistic-humanist why his 
particular view on that question is essentia) we will immediate- 
ly drive him out of the intellectual range of his life into that 
of ideal and conduct. The theist wil] tell us that ethical ideal- 
ism springs from faith in deity and that ethical energy is a pre- 
requisite of human progress toward ever more elevated sat- 
isfactions. The atheistic-humanist will tell us that theism 
conserves emotions, such, for example, as class and racial pride 
and particularism, which are anti-social and, therefore, stand 
in the way of a better order in human life. The plain fact is 
that what each really longs to conserve is not his theism or his 
atheism, not his particular world view, not his personal cult 
form, not even his distinctive ideals for humanity, but human 
progress, and, deeper and more fundamental still, the human 
faith which supplies the courage by which the race struggles 
on to a fuller life. Both these men are religious. Both have 
been seized of the great underlying, sustaining, invincible prin- 
ciple of religion, human worth. One hopes, then, that they will 
find something better to do than to engage in a polemical 
squabble with each other. 

These polemical squabbles, especially if they eventuate in 
bitterness, are so pathetically futile. We never settle the dif- 
ferences between our isms by argumentation. Life itself settles 
them. Those which humanity needs survive and the others pass 
out of the picture. But they often beguile us into taking our 
eye off the main chance, into forgetting the contribution which 
the age needs from us. Every individual knows from his own 
experience that he has within himself the seeds of defeat. So 
likewise has society. Our more literal-minded ancestors used 
to personalize this and call it Satan. Our era is no exception in 
its susceptibility to this inner threat. Science has not liberated 
us from the peril of defeatism. On the contrary, through the 
complexity of the machinery which it is imposing upon us, this 
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threat is more subtly intense than ever. The more technically 
civilized we become the harder we find it to believe in ourselves. 
We are in grave danger of falling into contempt for a world and 
for a humanity with which Science every day puts us on more 
familiar terms. This cynical contempt for human worth is the 
most subversive threat in the life of our day. It is upon it that 
theist and atheistic-humanist alike need to concentrate, and 
not upon their particular isms. This has always been, and still 
is the job they have to do for their age—to defeat cynicism. 

Love is the only effective antidote for cynicism; and the ca- 
pacity to generate it is the hall mark of all real religion. The 
test of love itself is the power to embrace those forces which 
oppose it with hatred or contempt. As regards the issue be- 
tween theism and atheistic-humanism the only vital question 
is: Through which of these can we generate the love that will 
be adequate for the resisting of the threat of cynical defeatism? 
There is, on this point, one criticism which the theist feels dis- 
posed to make about the position of the atheistic-humanist, 
and that is that his love for humanity leads him to take too 
much for granted. He comes so close to assuming the inev- 
itability of human progress, the sufficiency unto himself of 
Man, that he verges upon sentimentalism. The theist cannot 
but feel that there is a danger of over-confidence in any move- 
ment which is so sure of itself that it feels no need, amid the 
increasing complexity and difficulty of life in this scientific age, 
for support, cosmic and social, from something outside of and 
greater than itself. There is a confidence based on achieved 
controls; but this confidence also implies a trust in scientifical- 
ly unvalidated implications. 

What the issue may be as between these two isms only the 
test of the age through which we are passing will reveal. But if 
theist and atheistic-humanist alike will concentrate on the 
overthrow of all cynical defeatism we are likely to find in the 
end that their distinctive views constitute a paradox and are 
but reverse aspects of some profounder reality. 
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HE third Christian century was an age of change. An- 

cient ideas fell away moldering, new ones rose in bub- 

ble-like attempt, to burst and disappear as time ad- 
vanced. The political background of the world was disquieting. 
The Empire was one, to be sure, but with its borders constantly 
crumbling, left an uncanny sense of insecurity behind. Two 
hundred years after the first Caesar penetrated into Britain, 
another one worked his way into that land, not as conqueror 
any more, but as attempting conservator. Septimius Severus 
did not return in triumph, not Rome but distant York saw the 
tragic accompaniment to those words of surrender: Omnia fui 
et nihil expedit. The rising century saw Caracalla’s mythic 
battles, of which Ossianic rhymes sing, end in melancholy de- 
feat. Rome was still the only wrbs, but in faithless devotion to 
the fantastic row of emperors, in heavily monotonous change 
from Eliogabalus to Probus.* The political insecurity spread 
terror in all hearts and made everyone believe in the end of the 
universe. A weepy mood overtook the world in which wails and 
lamentations arose far and wide, and it was indeed fitting to 
cite the words of men of lost hopes and nothing but sweet mem- 


ories: 
Ille cantat, nos tacemus; quando ver venit meum? 
Quando fiam uti chelidon, ut tacere desinam?? 


This groping in the dark went hand in hand with that religious 
syncretism which marks the third century. There was no reli- 
gion and in consequence there were many. Sol invictus appears 


 Spartian 18. See R. R. Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria (London, 1914), I, 108. 
2 Pervigilium Veneris. See W. R. Inge, Plotinus (London, 1928), 2 vols., 2d ed. 
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in the orientalized Empire.’ Shrines of Mithra are erected.* 
The Osirianization of religion is steadily growing. Hadrian’s 
obelisk on the Pincio represents Osiris and Antinous, now fused 
and one,” Mithra and the Sun, Serapis and Baal, Attis and Cy- 
bele were worshiped by the same restless crowd, who in exag- 
gerated fantasy saw the golden chariot of Helios lift Caesar 
from the apotheosis of his pyre, in likeness of the magnificent 
young figure of the Persian god. The narcissistic concepts of 
Eliogabalus and Aurelian’s endeavors to bring order into the 
chaos and legalize an established syncretism mark well the un- 
settled ways of the day in which everyone was dissatisfied and 
sick 
° . to wear 
This paltry age’s gaudy livery.® 


Christianity could not and would not come within the pale 
of this warm, surging mass of beliefs. It rigidly emphasized the 
exclusiveness of the Jewish god beside whom there could not be 
others. But Christianity was itself a syncretistic religion.” God 
required an Imperium; and as the Babylonian, Chaldaean, 
Jewish, and Greek rivers rushed on into the stream of a new 
unification, that Imperium was slowly made ready for it by the 
Imperium of Rome.* The state of society longed for syncretism 
and it received Christianity in inevitableness. 

Religious syncretism went, of course, with philosophical 
eclecticism.’ No post-Socratic philosopher ever believed in the 
classic polytheism and when the time came, with Philo eclecti- 
cism began its course. Idvra doxiatere, 7d kaddv KatéxeTe WAS 

3 See Julian’s Hymn to the Sun. 

4W. R. Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus (London, 1918), I. 44. 

SJ. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt (London, 
1912), pp. 367 ff. See Juvenal vi. 489; Josephus Antiquities xviii. 3, 4; Plutarch, De 
Iside et Osiride 53, etc. 

6 Oscar Wilde, Taedium vitae. 

7T. Whittaker, Apollonius of Tyana (London, 1906), p. 56; Gunkel, Zum religions- 
geschichtlichen Verstindniss des neuen Testaments (Gottingen, 1903). 

8 F. Cumont, Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and Romans (New York, 1912); 
Inge, op. cit.; S. Dill, Roman Society, etc. (London, 1906), p. 435. 

9 See Whittaker, op. cit. 
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meant by others and for others; but this was the way of the 
third century’s taste and in eclecticism it found its consolation. 
The philosophical attainment of the period belongs to Plotinus. 
Against the dark background of a tired age he essayed to paint 
Plato’s eternal ideas. Plato, not unjustly called in one person 
the Greek and the Chaldaean, was aptly fitted into the 
times.** His ideas began to live. Senses were disregarded and 
mind given absolute leadership. An internal dualism was felt 
giving rise to the age-long dispute about soul and mind, animus 
and anima Pixn and vois. What scientific effects could have had 
this peculiar epistemology, which attributing firm foundations 
to the abstractions of mind, both dialectic and mathematical, 
and weak ones to the operations of the senses who furnish but 
inwardly disconnected scraps of information, was to find pre- 
cise development in Iamblichus.”* And even this Iamblichus, 
with a numerology harking back to Pythagoreanism,* ex- 
presses a desire for oneness and simpleness which the whole 
period so rankly disregarded.** A scientific hierarchy has been 
built.** Music and the oga:pixn—complex derivations of arith- 
metic and geometry, respectively—are the most exact of all 
sciences. They are followed by those in which the pure d:dvora 
is mixed with sense perceptions: the science of applied mathe- 
matics, astronomy, optics, and mechanics. These in turn are 
followed by other, lesser sciences depending on measurement 
in ever decreasing degree, at last by those whose only founda- 
tion is sense-perception experience, éuepia, connected out- 
wardly, but not inwardly. This mathematical dc4vo.a is gener- 
ated by the soul, its truths are found by it, explained and elab- 


70 J. de Maistre, Du Pape, IV, 7: “....les dogmes éternels de Platon.... 
portent clairement le cachet oriental.” 

™ Tamblichi de communi mathematica scientia liber, ed. Festa (Leipzig, 1891). 

2 T. Whittaker, The Neo-Platonisis (Cambridge, 1918), pp. 225 ff. 

"3 De comm. math. sc., 89: a’ éaurijs obv evpioxe ti abri Kai redeot Kai eepyaterar, 
KT.As 

™W. R. Inge, op. cit.; J. Card. Hergenréther, Hdb. d. allg. Kirchengeschichte (Frei- 
burg, 1884), I, 145 ff. 
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orated—an extrapolation of the self in a way superseding and 
outdoing Plato himself. What a strange premonition of Au- 
guste Comte’s hierarchy in a contemporary of Diocletian! A 
novel and alluring position of a scientific methodology based 
entirely on a theory of knowledge. 

Nothing is true but what our reason discovers: our reason 
beyond the senses. Its knowledge is not derived from experi- 
ence, nor from deduction. This knowledge is conveyed through 
intuition, dewpia, a theurgic inspiration, opening up the know- 
able world. Whatever is sensible in this or any other world, is 
the projected grasp of the soul—which is but an image of the 
mind. A complex system with hardly any delimitations toward 
pantheism; paving a road for magic against which Plotinus 
himself protested but which had its way with Iamblichus and 
Proclus.”° 

The scientific hierarchy adjusted the place of each concept ° 
attained. But beside this hierarchy there developed another 
one, one which arranged the places of the agencies wherewith 
the great voids operates in obtaining these concepts of science. 
This was the hierarchy of the Geisterreich, of the demons who 
are neither in heaven nor on earth, neither in the One nor in the 
Part, but occupy an intermediate position and share qualities 
with the vos which is immortal and spaceless and with the 
limited human soul.** Thus was a rational demonology, a covia 
Saiyovewdns developed; *' a superstructure on primitive demon- 
ology. Archangels and angels, daemons proper, heroes and 
hpxovres made their appearance and took their places not only 
in the scheme of things allotted to them in the neo-Platonic sys- 
tem, but also in the popular mind.* 

iL. F. A. Maury, La magie et l’astrologie dans l’antiquité et au Moyen Age (Paris, 
1864), p. 86. 

© Plotinus Ennead III. 4, 5, 6. Apuleius De Deo Socr. 13: “Sunt enim (daemones) 


inter nos ac deos, ut loco regionis ita ingenio intersiti habentes cum superis communem 
immortalitatem cum inferis passionem.” 


17 James 3:15. 
8 Vacherot, Histoire critique de V’école d’Alexandrie, 11, 145; Proclus I Alcib. (ed. 


Cousin), p. 193. 
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The mathematical leanings of the neo-Platonists brought 
them into close contact with astrological practices. Astrology 
and magic ran riot in the Empire. Caesars and priests, philos- 
ophers and poets watched their stars and laid their horoscopes; 
mathematici and genethliaci abounded everywhere, with divin- 
ers and haruspices as never before; iatrosophistai came and 
went; especially was this so in the province of Africa." Egypt 
was the hotbed of magi at all times. Here they were the impor- 
tant figures of the day; and the spasmodically occurring ex- 
pulsions, threats of death, and official protests against their 
operations were of little avail: mysteries and all kinds of magic 
soaked every acre of earth.” 

The belief in demons was indeed widespread,” belief in ill- 
defined beings participating in and governing our relations to 
the universe.** It was one form of belief when arising out of the 
scientific epistemology of Iamblichus and a very different one 
in the colorful reality of popular grasp. Excite te demon: par- 
alyze the rival horses: such is the charioteer’s execration.” 
Freedom and toleration of beliefs, together with the feeling of 
complete uncertainty in the matterless as well as in the mate- 
rial world, lifted the dam through which demonology spread. 
There came to the front a vague pathology and demonother- 
apy. An example of this is the homeepathic tendencies in popu- 
lar medicine. Various exorcisms are resorted to. The Persian 
magician Ostrampsychos reads dreams. Apuleius of Madaura 
babbles of hydromancy.” The neo-Platonist theurgic note pro- 

9 Tollinton, op. cit., I, 106. Ammianus xxii. 12. 

2» Bouchier, Life and Letters in Roman Africa (Oxford, 1913), pp. 54 ff. 

1S. Dill, op. cit., p. 52. 

22 A. Harnack, “‘Medizinisches aus der iltesten Kirchengeschichte,” in Texte u. 
Untersuchungen (1892), p. 108. 

23 Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum VIII. 12, 504 (Suppl. 1). 

24 W. v. Christ, Gesch. d. griech. Litt. (Munich, 1924), p. 805. 

5 A pol. 42: “‘memini me apud Varronem philosophum ... . legere: Trallibus de 


eventu Mithridatici belli magica percantatione consulantibus puerum in aqua simula- 
crum Mercuri contemplantem quae futura erant CLX versibus cecinisse.” A. Abt, 
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motes every means wherewith the human mind feels unham- 
pered in breaking down hitherto impenetrable barriers. Por- 
phyry, indeed, puts magic on one side and theurgy on the 
other.” But no one appreciated this nice distinction.” While 
he seeks communion with the universe through channels of 
high abstraction, his contemporaries eagerly discover the much 
more direct communion afforded in the magic of an Arnup)is,™ 
a Horapollo, and a Hermes the Trismegistos,” that same great 
Thoth in whom contemporary religion, demonology, philos- 
ophy, and science found such strange satisfaction.** Ancient 
magic was indeed a lavish source for the magic literature of the 
times. Consciously in the field of belles lettres a Fronto, a 
Ge)lius returned to linguistic ideals of the republic. As con- 
sciously did an Apuleius exploit the Roman hydromancy of 
Varro,” Fanciful beliefs were promulgated by lay writers: 
coming down from immemorial Etruscan and Latin antiquity . 
Aelianus of Praeneste has serpents generate from dead man’s 
spinal cord ;** he gives naive credence to tales of killing a person 
by simple touch, to dark tales of jettatura. His animals—and 
his is a veritable medieval bestiary—assume human and sym- 
bolic significance.** Maternus, after him, systematized much of 
this lore in his Mathesis,a book which is also rich in astrology.” 


Die Apologie des Apuleius von Madaura und die antike Zauberet (Giessen, 1908), p. 75. 
See Bouché-Leclercq, L’astrologie grecque (1898), p. 599; Maury, op. cit., pp. 435 ff.; 
Kawezynski, “Apuleius’ von Madaura Leben,” Anz. d. Akad. d. Wiss. (Krakau, 1899), 
Pp- 317 ii. 

%*1. Thorndike, History of Magic, etc. (New York, 1923), I, 208 ff.; Porphyry De 


mysteriis YV. 10 et al. loc. 





27 Maury, op. cit., p. 98, n. 2; Dio Cassius Ixxi. 8; Eusebius Praep. evang. X. to. 
28 Thorndike, op. cit., pp. 332 Hf. 
* Steinschneider, Die hebr. Ubers. d. Mittelalt. (1906), p. 24. Cf. Thorndike, of. cit., 


p- 288; R. Pietschmann, Hermes Trismegistus (Leipzig, 1875). 
3» E. Wallis Budge, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians (London, 1914), p. 10. 
3* See supra, n. 25. 


32 [epi fhwv Widrnros (Leipzig, 1864), [, 52. 
33 (bid., I, 54. 
34 J. F. Materni Matheseos, etc. (Leipzig, 1907; Kroll-Skutsch ed., 1913). 
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This ancient Mesopotamian practice obtained a new lease 
on life in the floating atmosphere of neo-Platonism. If we are 
to believe Porphyry, Plotinus himself was a believer in the 
siderum disciplina which is not unlikely.® The stars relinquish 
their cold position of observers: distant fiery tubes as the 
Ionian cosmo)ogists saw them, they are not any more, but pow- 
erful beings, xosuoxpdropes. Their powers were exploited again 
and again.” Z)orotheus Sidonius appears on the scene with his 
pseudomanethonic ’AvoreXcicpara. The popularity of this book 
never waned, not until far into the Arab and Byzantine Middle 
Ages. Moon, planets, and stars were eagerly watched accord- 
ing to his words and no rigid doctrine could prevail against the 
subtle mixture of arithmetic, demonology, and astronomical 
science that they exhibit.** 

Medical science in the third century was still divided into the 
famous Hellenistic schools.” The Dogmatists were followers 
of Hippocrates, believers in specific forces, dvvauers which are 
adapted to achieve certain ends, and in this system concealed 
a teleology which was to render an aid to many a philosophical 
exposition. The empirical school—helievers only in observed 
facts—were certainly not favored by the philosophical trend 
of the age and vanished gradually in the course of the third 
century. The Methodists, great classifiers who grouped phe- 
nomena and things according to sheer outward resemblances, 
kowoTynTes, Struggied on after the death two centuries before of 
that famous Bithynian, Asklepiades. The Berlin Papyrus 9095 
of the third century,” dealing with the treatment of constipa- 
tion, still bears the earmarks of a methodist writing. But the 

35 = Bouché-Leclercq, op. cit., and Histoire de a divination dans Vantiquité (Paris, 
1879), 1, 340. 


4% Solinus, ed. Mommsen, p. 50. 
37 J. Iriarte, Bibl. Matritensis cod. gr. (Madrid, 1769), 1, 244; Catal. codd. astrol. gr. 


etc. (Bruxelles, 1909.) See d’Irsay, Ann. med. Hist., Vol. VII (1925). 


3% T. Clifford Allbutt, Greek Medicine in Rome (London, 1921); Christ, op. cit., pp. 
720 Hf. 
39K. Kalbfleisch and H. Schéne, Griechische Papyri med. u. naturwiss. Inkalts 


(Berbin, 1905), pp. 19 ff. 
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floor was already held by the Pneumatists. The father of this 
sect was Archigenes of Apameia, on whose foundations the 
structure of an Antyllos, an Oreibasios, or even an Aretaios 
was laid. The teachings of Asklepiades and the methodist writ- 
ings received a new impetus by Soranus of Ephesus, the greatest 
writer on obstetrics and gynecology produced by antiquity and 
the first historian of medicine.*® Soranus lived both in Alex- 
andria and in Rome—the two centers of Jearning—during the 
reigns of Trajan and Hadrian and his influence, making for 
correct classification and precise observation, was wide. Trans- 
lated into Latin and retranslated in Byzantine times, his fine 
mTept yuvatkéwy raday fructified the labors of centuries .** 

But the main influence was that of Galen,” the eclectic 
Stoic,“* whose affinities were so close with the Pneumatists. In 
prognosis and pharmacology, hygiene and dietetics he “tested 
all things and retained the good’: in diagnosis he was unri- 
valed, The Empire, indeed, abounded in good physicians, but 
not in very original ones. The second and third centuries saw 
an unprecedented compiling activity, but produced only three 
men whose contributions meant progress, Soranus, Galen, and 
Celsus. Soranus, the skilful gynecologist, Galen, the accom- 
plished diagnostician, and Celsus, the acute observer from 
whom we derive our standard concept of inflammation, held 
the platform.“ None of these preached so incessantly to the 
listening world as the Pergamonite did.*” From the height of 
a medica) civilization*® to which a Vitruvius contributed his 

© Haser, De Sorano Ephesio ejusque wept yuvactwr wadav libro nuper reperto pro- 
gramma (Jena, 1840); Christ, loc. cit.; T. C. Allbutt, of. cit., p. 223; J. Iberg, “Zur 
gynikologischen Ethik der Griechen,” Arch. f. Religionswiss., Vol. XIII (910). 


*P, Voigt, Sorani Ephesi liber de etymologiis corporis humani quatenus rest. poss. 
(Greifswald, 1882); in J. L. Ideler, Phys. et medici gr. min., I, 248-60. See Christ, supra. 

# Christ, op, cit., pp. 912 ff. 

43 xix. 13 (Riihn): dkodoas bre ExNeyount TA Tap’ ExdoTous Kaa. 

4 Pinto, Storia della medicina in Roma nel tempo dei re e della repudlica (Rome, 1880) ; 
Giinther, Gesch. d. antiken naturwiss. u. philos. (Nérdlingen, 1882), p. tog, n. 2. 

4M. Wellmann, Philol. Unters. (1895), XIV, 54. 

# Allbutt, op. cit., p. 211. 
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skill’ and a Pliny his industry, did he disseminate the all-im- 
portant and centra) position of medicine, the epistemologic 
doctrine of nothing but the rationa),** and the educationa) one 
that the best physician is also a philosopher: 6 d&purros iatpds kai 
yihdooyos.? 

But Galen was more than a detached eclectic, carefully com- 
piling his well-chosen material. His compelling influence on 
the subsequent alignment of the medical mind was due to his 
teleology. The workings of mechanisms of adaptation, of proc- 
esses directed toward definite aims, whether or not called into 
life by a certain philosophical theism which was his, as a Stoic’s 
birthright, are beside the point.” It is enough to know that it 
was this teleology, this seeking of intelligibility in a “world ful) 
of hidden meanings”**—to use an expression of Maximus of 
Tyre—it was this Galenic teleology which inspired contem- 
poraries and future generations within and without Christian- 
ity. The time was felt to be here when the scientists had to do 
as the philosophers did—to explain integrated facts, not to 
contemplate them apart. This the more or less Stoic physiolo- 
gist did for the animate, as the more or less Stoic philosopher, 
Cicero, for the inanimate world two centuries before. Neither 
of them failed to influence Christianity, which was indeed re- 
ceptive. 

Thus Galen speaks with the mind of the Stoic to the mind of 
the Christian. To the Christians whom he praised, he was the 
authority in matters of natural philosophy, but so was he to the 
neo-Platonist: the most Jearned man (7odvuadéoraz70s).” His 
influence unites thus the Platonist and Christian contempla- 
tion of nature. And he unites these in more than one fashion. 

7 De architect. 1. 4, 6. 

# J. Wberg, Rhein. Mus. (1896), LI, 4ox. 

491, 53 (Kiihn). 

% Tollinton, op. cit., 1, 135. 

St Or. iv. 5: wdvra peora alveyudtov. 

Ss? Christ, loc. cit.; J. Ilberg, Rhein. Mus. (1897), LIL, 617; Eusebius Hist. eccl. v. 
28. 14. 
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He reasoned with the integrative tendencies of the age: he saw 
things whole. Still, he failed to see the parts in their proper 
light. It is claimed, e.g., that astrology did not find its way into 
Galen’s system.” This I doubt, although he certainly did not 


write that wondrous collection of iatromathematical formulas, 


the Commentaries to the Hippocratic ¢SSouddac to which later 
the Arabs took such ill-deserved fancy’’—he wrote something 
else. Certain statements can be found in his writings, concern- 
ing that disease which was the object of all divinatory and as- 
trological speculation at all times, epilepsy’’—which allows the 
moon to govern phases of the disease. The attitude of both 
Christians and neo-Platonists toward astrology was unclear as 
we shall further see, and some of the background of this ob- 
scurity is furnished by the dominant medical personality of the 
immediately preceding period—Galen. He is followed by 
Celsus, the eclectic of the early third century, and Solinus, with 
his remarkable Collectanea.** Other therapeutic beliefs of 
great variety are ventilated in this book: one of the earliest 
lapidaries, achates and heliotropes, “catochites” and “galac- 
tites” play a réle of medical magic. The famous Epidaurian 
éyxoiunows”’ still lurks; a veritable thaumaturgic clearing-house, 
providing space for Christian and pagan, for the dveporourds of 
Galen” and of Justin Martyr.” 

This seething atmosphere of unbelieving faith and credulous 
trial was nowhere so full as in Alexandria. There Jewish, Egyp- 
tian, and Persian exorcisers were heard. There the vague no- 
tions derived from the neo-Platonic system permeated Chris- 

53 Christ, op. cit., p. 922: “‘Astrologie spielt . . . . bei ihm keine Rolle.” 

54 W. H. Roscher, Hippocr. peri hebd. (Paderborn, 1913); G. Bergstrisser, Crop. med. 


graec. (Leipzig, 1914), XI, 2, 1. 
55 xi. 357 (Kiihn). See d’Irsay, ‘‘Gilles de Corbeil,” Ann. med. Hist., VII (1925), 362. 
36 Coll. rerum memorab., ed. Mommsen (Berlin, 1864). 
57 Coll. 7, 10 (ed. Mommsen, p. 62): “‘Epidauro decus est Aesculapii sacellum, cui 
incubantes aegritudinem remedia capessunt de monitis somniorum.” 
$8 xiii. 275 (Kiihn). 
9 A pol. i. 18. 
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tianity;"’ in the fourth century the protest was definite and 
lasting, yet in the third it was scarcely possible to tel) a Chris- 
tian and a Platonist apart. They were interwoven. Alexandria 
was the home of religious swindlers, where divination ran riot: 
“‘there is no Jewish high priest, nor Samaritan, nor yet Chris- 
tian elder who were not a mathematicus, a diviner or exorcis- 
er’”’’—thus Vobiscus and true it was. There flourished Chaire- 
mon—under Domitian—and Apion, famous magi of their 
times, they flourished and their black art rose—as the magical 
books in Egyptian papyri testify’’—at the time when the Mu- 
seum and the Serapeum slowly decayed. Medical and scien- 
tific philologists did not exist in the Museum after that Herodi- 
anos who wrote commentaries to Hippocrates’ Aphorisms, but 
there were such amongst its patrons.** There was Heliodorus; 
there Lucian the Sophist. The Serapeum could boast of Ascle- 
piades. The Museum, however, cultivated the exact sciences. 
The tradition of Aristarchus of Samos and Hipparchus was suc- 
cessfully continued by Ptolemy.” His wadnuarin) civrags, which 
was to become the famous Almagest of the Arab and for the sake 
of which Gerard of Cremona learned Arabic and transplanted 
himself to Toledo in old age, was already the official source of 
all astronomical and chronological matters for the neo-Pla- 
tonians. Theon the Mathematician—the father of the unhap- 
py Hypatia—furnished the exact rendering.” Link after link 
between mathematical science and Egyptian Platonism has 
been established, for Ptolemy was an avowed Platonist and he 
lent his theory of harmony to the musical foundations of Pla- 
tonic mathematics. And again, the indistinct dealing with the 
stars is creeping in: Ptolemy, the authority on legitimate as- 

6 Harnack, loc. cit. 

& Saturn 8: ‘nemo illic archisynagogus Judaeorum, nemo Samarites, nemo Chris- 
tianorum presbyter non mathematicus, non haruspex, non aliptes.” 

62 Oxyrhynchus, III, No. 465, s. II; Dieterich, Papyrus magica, Jb. Suppl., XVI. 

6 Matter, Histoire de l’école d’ Alexandrie. 

64 Christ, op. cit., pp. 719 ff. 

6s On his drdvnua, etc., see H. Usener, in Aug. Fasti Theonis Alex., in M.G.H., XIII 
(Berlin, 1898), 360, n. 1. 
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tronomy, does not disdain to conjecture and construe new and 
secret meanings, relations between stars and people, a strange 
astrological ethnography.” Hermetic books held fast to these 
concepts, and their influence was then and there too strong for 
Christian men of learning to resist.’ 

While the vague and futile battles were fought for and 
against astrological applications,“° pure mathematics contin- 
ued to grow in marked pace. Diophantus discovered that 
branch of analysis through which rational values belonging to 
squares and cubes in given equation may be found (the Dio- 
phantine analysis) and made other algebraic contributions.” 
Iamblichus himself found that a square number can originate 
through a certain converging series."° Pappos, with whom the 
third century ends, advanced geometry with Euclidian com- 
ments," whereas the invention of the areometer and plectoids 
were contributions of the same period to practical physics.” 

Ptolemy and his followers continued not only the old Alexan- 
drian tradition of mathematics, but also that of geography;“ 
they are successors of Hippascleus and Euclid not less than of 
Eratosthenes. Ptolemy’s world is much more than the world of 
Eratosthenes. That one did not know of Scandinavia, he hard- 
ly sensed anything east of India. Ptolemy’s maps extend from 
10° south to 60° northern latitude, from 8° to 120° eastern 
longitude. The third Christian century knew Svecia, and it 
knew Ceylon (Taprobane ) and also Java." 

In Books III-IV of the Tetrabiblos. See Christ, loc. cit. 

67 See further M. Matter, of. cit., (Paris, 1840), I, 300 ff. 

6 On Arrianos’ zepi xounredv gioews Te Kal cvoracews Kal gacpatwr, see Wilamowitz, 
Hermes xli (1906) 157; also astrological writings of Vettius Valens (déorpodoy:Kal 
évOodoylar) and Paulus Alexandrinus (cicaywy? eis riv aroreNeopaTiKHy). 

6 T, L. Heath, Diophantus of Alexandria, a Study in the History of Greek Algebra 
(Cambridge, 1910). 

% Giinther, op. cit., p. 24. See also the epigrams of Metrodorus in the Greek anthol- 
ogy, Zirkel, Die 47 arithmetischen Epigramme der gr. Anth. (Bonn, 1853). 

™ Usener, Rhein. Mus., XXVIII (1873), 403 ff. 

72 This, however, is doubted by L. B. Hoffmann, who traces the discovery to Rem- 


mius Flavius, in the third century B.c. 
73 Kiepert, Atlas antiquus. 74 Herodian iv. 7-10; Dio Cassius 77, 7. 
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While the Museum slowly struggled on, threatened by cir- 
cumstances and occasional imperial scorn, another institution 
sprang up: “a denominational” besides the old liberal college, 
so to speak.’ The Christian church in Roman Africa arrived 
at a stage of her existence when systematic catechetic teaching 
and formal study became necessary. Africa’s church grew rap- 
idly, although all along the coast and the northern slopes of the 
Atlas pagan beliefs were scattered and held, universal gods 
and local ones—like Ado and Jeru—were worshiped,’* Chris- 
tianity came to the fore.” 

Madauros, where St. Augustine was to study, has been the 
intellectual center of paganism, the home of an Apuleius. Ab- 
stract and highly advanced neo-Platonic concepts were dreamt 
of and taught, while in the next street terrible old customs of 
blind crudity held sway: Plotinus was joint ruler with Ju- 
piter Anxur whose temple witnessed the yearly sacrifice of an 
armed and mounted man plunging into death from its pin- 
nacles.‘° Christianity rose above the fogged native minds and 
dwelt in the lofty heights where neo-Platonism worked meta- 
physics and where the church was destined to develop the legal 
and scientific position of a new world.” 

African fervor permeated the Empire, Christian Africans 
populated its capital. Between the Esquiline and the Aventine 
they clustered; on the Via Sabaria and the Paedagogium in- 
scriptions tell us of them.** These fervent disciples of the Afri- 
can scholae rhetoricae,* who brought the Afra Bible transla- 
tions to such wide circulation to be superseded only by Jerome 
were particularly fitted to conduct a large and new Didascalion. 
Mark the apostle has been credited with the founding of this 

7s J. Mesnage, Le christianisme en Afrique (Algiers, Paris, 1914), I, 300. C.I.L., 
VIII, 1211; VIII, 5693. 

7% Mesnage, op. cit., p. 307; C.I.L., VIII, 4681, 4682. 

77 Mesnage, op. cit., p. 81, cit. Contalore, Hist. Terrac., p. 463. 

7 Bouchier, op. cit., p. 36. 

79 Mesnage, op. cit., p. 85; Rossi, Bull. arch. chrét. (1867), pp. 75, 76. 


8 H. Marucchi, Eléments de l’archéologie chrétienne (Paris, Rome, 1900), II, 331. 
8t Mesnage, op. cit., p. 86, n. 1. 
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“noble shrine of Christian education” whose panegyric is so 
loudly sung by Gregory the Thaumaturg. Although many a 
Christian college existed already in the Roman world—in An- 
tioch and Athens, in Edessa and Nisibis—the one in Alexan- 
dria was the best. It was magnificently cosmopolitan. Pan- 
taneus, its chief, came from the Porch, others from the 
Academy (Athenagoras, for instance ).*’ It thus could not help 
being strongly colored with neo-Platonism, and although pri- 
marily of a religious nature soon began to dispense in competi- 
tion with the Museum learning of a secular character.** In this 
one was as eclectic as the other, Potamon, of the Museum, as 
well as Clement, of the Didascalion.™ 

Clement began early in the second century to expeund his 
teaching to a frivolous, luxury-craving crowd, utterly devoid 
of serious belief or disbelief,*’ which populated the éuzwp.dv 
péyiorov.© The universal language of the church was still the 
Greek—the short span of the century was to see it eclipsed by 
the Latin, which was the language of Lactantius when the third 
century passed into the fourth. Christianity was under a 
threatening cloud when the Greek Father outlined his concepts 
bearing upon the human body—which primarily interests us 
here—and it rose to lasting triumph when the Latin Father 
uttered his last words on the same subject.’ These two men 
comprised the two ends of an eventful period. While working 
in the passionate and mosaic-like setting of Africa, they had to 
say much to this supremely important point, and what they 
said had a lasting effect. 

The primary aim of Clement was to instruct the educated 
pagan and Christian of the proper ways of life. The Paida- 
gogos is a great assemblage of data of Kulturgeschichtlich val- 
ue—for it in detail recounts the usage, customs, and material 


82C. Bigg, The Christian Platonists (Oxford), p. 43; Greg., Lomm., xxv. 339. 

83 Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, pp. 501 ff. 

8 Clement, Strom., i. 338 (ed. Oxon.); Matter, op. cit., I, 292. 

8s Eusebius, of. cit., 5. 10; Photius, Bibi. 118. 

86 Strabo xvii. 1. 8 Milman, History of Latin Christianity, I, 28 ff. 
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atmosphere of those of wealth. In Savonarolan tones does this 
ancient teacher scourge the habits of gluttony, of promiscuous- 
ness, of vanity, and lascivious luxury which were so widespread 
in his rich city.** The end of the second century accentuated 
the increased rapidity of life. There is some truth in a notion 
that every fin de siécle of which we know brought about some 
oscillation and some accentuation of the ordinary. [psa clausu- 
la saeculi, it was—as Tertullian puts it**—and the orgies of a 
changing life disturbed the cloistered quiet of the Didascalion. 
“Your life consists of nothing but debauchery, baths, intem- 
perance, chamber pots, idleness and drink,’ he thunders. 
Concise and hard words, but probably well deserved. For he 
goes on to issue hygienic rules in detail—nothing should be 
done to excess. Baths are to be taken for two reasons only. 
Women should take them for cleanliness and for health, men 
for health alone; but never should they be indulged in for the 
sake of pleasure.** Too much bathing debilitates; the body 
drinks not only through the mouth, but through the pores, and 
when they are soaked, you will sink down in a swoon.” Bodily 
beauty should be preserved, the proportion of limbs, symmetry 
of gestures, a fair complexion should go along with it—but the 
achievement of all this is moderation. Sound Greek ideals 
speak through this Hellenistic Christian. Clothing and exer- 
cise are well regulated. Everything has its place and balance. 
Running barefooted is good sport but only for men.” For is not 
woman “a tender thing easily hurt”?** Wrestle and run, but 
do not much of it.”° It’s enough exercise to render service to 

88 Paed. ii. 1. 

89 A pol. 32. 

% Paed. ii. 2, 25: éore 7d LHv obdev GAAH [kGpos] xpacradn, Badraveta, axparos, azides, 
apyia, réros. 

* Paed. iii. 9, 46: mapadnmréov 56é 7d NouTpov Tais wer yuvackl, KaBapiornros évexev Kai 
bytelas, dytelas 5% wovnp dvbpacr. 

92 Thid.: \rroOupia. 93 Paed. iii. 11. 

94 Paed. ii. 11, 117: evaicOnrov eis BAABnv 7 yur7. 


%T. C. Allbutt, op. cit., p. 328; Giinther, Uber Gymnastik (Leipzig, 1909); Al mepi 
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your fellows, to watch at the bedside of the sick, to rub oil on 
him who served you thus before; to dress without aid and walk. 
This is the Christian’s conception of exercise; that to develop 
courageousness, helpfulness, and strength of soul are far more 
important than to grow muscles. It is the spiritual soul that 
really counts.” So is the spiritual aspect of life emphasized. 

It is clear that the Greek training, the medical tradition of 
yesteryear, the gymnastical lore of Diocles the Sicilian, of 
Praxagoras the Coan and their followers was not heard in vain. 
But the greatest idea of Clement is expressed when he talks 
about sleep. There he is also aligned with certain prevailing 
psycho-physiological doctrines. At death the soul leaves the 
body forever. During sleep, although but temporarily, the 
same takes place.” The soul persists in happy activity, while 
the frail body is thrown down in dead unconsciousness.** The 
body needs rest; the soul, however, does not. Constant occupa- 
tion maintains it on high level. Therefore, let us adapt our 
body to less and still less sleep, let us adapt it gradually and 
gently, let us fight against this shadow of death through all our 
lives, that we may live longer. From wakefulness do we par- 
take in the eternity of life.*° Those “in whom dwells the sleep- 
less word,” will grasp this grandiose concept; this wish to be 
about and study, to be about to perfect ourselves in our profes- 
sion, for the women to be about and wield the distaff in the 
house, rather than to lie in deathlike silence. And again re- 
soundingly his voice rolls: “Never relax the tension of your 
soul.” It is a modern conception, this, the drenching of the 
mind with activity to prevent idleness, that great breeder of 
neurasthenia, and prolong the short span of life. 

% Paed. ii. 9: xal d & tots KAwiBlots Bévas &xodedolroros Wuxhy odparos. .... 
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The attitude of Clement in most things is one of toleration. 
The apostle already told us, or at least permitted us to take 
some wine for our health’s sake,’ and this fundamental Cath- 
olic tradition of moderation and balance is continued here. 
Wine is good for feeble bodies whose humors are watery. In 
this the Christian position is not different from the pagan. Pa- 
gan medical wine-lore begins with Hikesius’ De conditura vini 
and reaches Pliny through Asclepiades and Celsus and Dios- 
corides, respectively.**’ Pliny was widely read in the West and 
so was Celsus after about 200. The medical argument contrib- 
uted to corroborate the theological tradition. Still, we are dis- 
couraged from the use of very fragrant and heavy wines, Cretan 
and Lesbian, other Greek and Sicilian nectars, for there is noth- 
ing but luxury to justify their importation. The heretics nearly 
all, nearly without exception took a stand against wine, first 
among them the Gnostic Judeo-Christians, Severians and Mar- 
cionites, as Epiphanius relates.*** 

The Marcionites occupied a position of total negativism in 
things material. They opposed marriage, maintaining that 
procreation is itself an evil.*** Clement recognizes the over- 
population of the world; nevertheless he rejects the Marcion- 
ite tenet, on theological grounds.’ With frankness and surety 
in judgment in matters sexual, with a frankness for which he 
himself offers apologies he rejects all unlawful activities and 
displays a definite break with antique morals in outlawing 
homosexuality.*°° A great change in the last fifty years that 
elapsed since the death of Marcus Aurelius! 

The anatomica) and physiologica) notions of Clement are 
presented in scattered and limited ways, and they serve chief- 
ly to illustrate some of his theological points. Blood is noth- 
ing but liquid flesh; it is the essential principle of the human 


body.’” This is his central doctrine. On the strength of it 


101 J Tim. 5:23. 103 Haer. 45, 1. 105 Paed, ii. 10, 02. 
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does the body exist, but also it is through this principle that 
the fetus is generated and nourished.*” In conception it takes 
an essentia) part. For sperm is but blood shaken into foam by 
the natural heat of the male—a concept derived from Diogenes 
Apoljoniates—and conception, dcaydpgwors, is simply a ming- 
ling—oidrnyrs— of sperm with the remnants of menstrual blood 
(repirraua rhs éri ufva xadépoews), which it coagulates like ren- 
net coagulates milk." This is the essence of the transforma- 
tion. Heredity is thus directly explained and union with eter- 
nity established. But he goes farther. At delivery the umbil- 
ical cord, through which the fetus is nourished, is cut off and 
the blood diverted to the breasts where it is directly trans- 
formed through agitation into milk (werafadre 76 aiua eis 
yada)*** similarly to the transformation of blood into pus in 
ulcers—a very interesting remark.’ Between uterus—an or- 
gan whose anatomic position is very correctly defined***—and 
the mammae there is a “sympathy greater than between them 
and any other organ.””"** They should not be regarded as mere 
fountains of milk; no, they are active formers of it, as we have 
seen, out of blood. A view more or less correct; and its signifi- 
cance lies in the large outlook it offers. For milk being blood, 
the mother does not desert her child but continues to nourish 
it with her own blood.‘ In a beautiful metaphor does the 
Father show us the eternal support of God, in partaking of 
whose blood we partake in eternal life which wanders from one 


generation to another in unbroken continuity,’ entitling us to 


08 Paed. i. 6, 48. 
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the proud Homeric words: warpéds 8’ éE &yadotio kai atpartos evxopat 
eivat, ‘Yet of a noble sire and noble blood I boast me sprung” 
(Lliad xiv. 113). 

On the purely medical and therapeutic side we hear very 
hittle. A few works mention dropsy;**’ others remark on the 
cause and the treatment of colds for which oils are recom- 
mended.’ This seems to be all. 

Clement’s metaphysics distinguishes sharply between qual- 
ity and essence (ovsia). In this he follows Aristotle not less than 
Plato—the Middle Ages would take him for a Peripatetic, an- 
tiquity for a Platonist. Aristotle was, according to Cicero and 
public opinion generally, but a second edition of Plato. Clem- 
ent’s theory of causation differs from Aristotle’s. His causes 
are the procatarctic, synectic, the co-operating and the causa 
sine qua non.'* For the first three an Aristotelian equivalent 
cannot be found. The last would correspond to the causa efi- 
ciens. What strikes one most is the absence of the teleologic 
causa finalis; and we see here well that Aristotle’s influence 
hardly had begun, although his ten categories are accepted. 

The Platonist leanings of Clement are easily discernible in 
passages in which he tinkers with the relationships of music, 
numbers, and geometry.” There is a strong neo-Pythagorean 
tendency all throughout his writings; a point which again 
brings out the stil] hidden affinity of neo-Platonism to Pythago- 
reanism and the worship of these peculiar mathematical-mys- 
tical minds in an age which marks the beginning of the rule of 
senses, prelude to Augustinism and enduring realism, It is 
foreshadowed by Clement’s emphasis upon the importance of 
astronomy which teaches us quickness in perception and keen- 
ness in observation.*”* 

The estimate of Clement is exceedingly oscillating. Al- 
though he quotes 348 authors,’™ he does not escape the charge 

16 Paed. ii. 8. 

7 Paed. i. 6, 40. u9 Strom. vi. 11. 

118 Strom. viii. 9. 120 Tbid. 

™ P. A. Scheck, De fontibus Clementis Alexandrini, p.15, cit. Tollinton, op.cit., 1,157. 
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of plagiarism which he himself levels against a bevy of Greek 
authors, against Archilochus, Euripides, and chiefly against 
Aristotle, whom he accuses of being a compiler of Plato.** The 
great Diels’ estimate—jfur callidissimus—is unusually harsh 
and undeserved.’” Others, as Harnack, were kinder.’* In con- 
sidering his source and ability, it is worth mentioning that he 
was acquainted with Hermes Trismegistus,’” and although he 
knew the Hermetic books refrained from astrology and magic 
of every kind. This despite his “totale Kritiklosigkeit,”*** 

Clement died in 214. After the death of its greatest head, the 
Didascalion continued to develop into a great school embracing 
the sciences, physiology and astronomy amongst them, and fin- 
ishing the course with philosophy.’ We hear of many a 
churchman dealing with science emerging from there, and none 
is greater than Origen. His famous literary battle with Celsus 
shall always be memorable as representing two poles of the 
world, the educated pagan man of letters, whose day is over 
and harkens back, and the educated Christian man of letters, 
who feels his day now coming. The heavy Montanist struggles 
of the second century were over, the Arianism of the fourth had 
not yet arrived. There was an interna) treuga in the church: 
the writings of the Fathers are more pastoral in character. Of 
these, one of the most beautiful is St. Cyprian’s De mortalitate 
which deserves mention on account of the description of an epi- 
demic in the year 252, which devastated his Carthaginian dio- 
cese.!8 Some hold that this was, similarly to Thucydides’ 
famous Athenian plague, some form of typhoid fever or typhus. 

122 Strom. vi. 2. 

123 Doxogr. gr. 19. See also Gabrielsson, Uber die Quellen des Clemens Alexandrinus, 
II, 437 (“ein gewéhnlicher Kompilator”); Christ, Philolog. Studien zu Clemens Alex., 
11 ff., etc. 

74 Med. aus lt. Kirchengesch., p. 70: ‘‘Tertullian und Clemens zeigen die besten 
medicinischen und naturwissenschaftlichen Kenntnisse.” 

"5 Strom. vi. 4. See R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres (Leipzig, 1904). 
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Lam inclined to believe that it was epidemic meningitis or chol- 
era; the description, however, is far too penurious to permit a 
diagnosis. This “plague” reached Egypt, too, where it was 
sketched by the pen of St. Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria.’” 
A period of constant epidemics ensued during the decades from 
Decius to Diocletian and although we hear of some medical 
men in Christendom, as Zenobius or Flavius, arising from the 
depths, no impetus is given to scientific writing.**° 

Cosmologic ideas are presented in crude form in Victorinus 
of Pettau, De fabrica mundi,” as they were early in the century 
in the elegant and liberal Minucius Felix, whose Octavius is a 
literary gem, presenting also the well-known literary type of 
the contemporary agnostic, in the dialogue form, leaning 
strongly on Seneca and Lucian.*** The Aglaophon of Methodi- 
us contains valuable ideas, and he paints with broad strokes 
his defensive structure of immortality, against the background 
of a learned Christian physician, cultivatedly skeptic and most 
humanely Stoic.‘** The Alexandrian Fathers, St. Alexander of 
Jerusalem, a disciple of Origen, St. Dionysius the Bishop, just 
mentioned, and St. Gregory of Neocaesarea (the Thauma- 
turg), I omit, as I do the Catechetes of Asia Minor and the 
westerners, like Hippolytus or Novatian, who were acquainted 
with Greek medical achievements but whose writings are too 
fragmentary to allow ofany presentation. A faint voice is heard 
from the distant East. Bar-Daisan of Edessa,** the Valentin- 


ianist,’*° in Burkitt’s words “the only origina) thinker which the 
Syriac Church helped to mould,’””** a heretic among heretics, 


9 See Eusebius Hist. eccl. vii. 22. 

130 Harnack, op. cil. 

131 P. de Labriolle, History and Literature of Christianity (New York, 1925), p. 221. 

132 De Labriolle, op. cit., p. 112; Keim, Rom und das Christenthura (Berlin, 1881), p.472. 

133 De resurrectione, ed. N. Bonwetsch (Leipzig, 1917), pp. 219 ff. See d’Irsay, 
“Patristic Medicine,” Ann. Med. Hist., IX (1927), 364. 

34 Tollinton, op. cit., I, 139 ff.; F. Nau, Une biographie inédite, de Bardesane V’astro- 
logue (Paris, 1827); and Bardesane l’astrologue, Le livre des lois des pays (Paris, 1899). 

735 B. Hilgenfeld, Der letzte Gnostiker (1864); Nitzsch, Christl. Dogmengeschichte, p. 89. 

136 Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, pp. 32 ff. 
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speaks on astrology. The crucifixion of our Lord is traceable to 
influences of Mars and Jupiter.’*’ The reconciliation of such 
ideas of determinism with Christian soteriology remained a 
task for his school to undertake, a school which lasted until the 
year 430.’** Otherwise the East was silent, and the world con- 
tinued to listen to pagan and Christian indulging in their re- 
spective dreams: Firmicus Maternus pleads for his astrol- 
ogy,’ and Commodianus threatens the diseased world with 
his “‘apocalyptic reveries.’”*° 

A period of restlessness and groping, in which Christianity 
constantly presses forward and gains in political power, calls 
forth the last great Diocletianic persecution. Its philosophy 
loses contact more and more with neo-Platonism and is about 
to fortify its tenets and settle them in sharp outline in the ensu- 
ing great feud with Manicheism and Arianism. The Greek 
language gives way to the Latin, and the separation from 
Greek traditions becomes thus more and more marked. In this 
sign of a new clausula saeculi arise two great apologists, both in 
Africa, whence all scientific endeavor of Christianity took its 
life. The old and cumbersome Arnobius we may dismiss, for 
lack of medical or scientific interest." The other, Lactantius, 
however, must be considered at some length, representing as 
he does a new and quite final outlook upon nature. 

The scientific bearings of Arnobius are nil. His superficial 
cosmological discussion of the material of which the world is 
made has Ciceronian origins of very wide circulation and was 
eagerly seized upon by Lactantius.*’ Both were ardent ad- 
mirers of Cicero and conscious emulators of his style. Arnobius 
does not penetrate into the secrets of life; this was left to his 
pupil. His purposes, as of all the ante-Nicene Fathers, were not 

137 Jerome, Adv. Jov. ii. 14; Porphyry De abst. iv. 17; Epiph. Panar. lvi. 1, 2; Euse- 
bius op. cit. iv. 30. 1. 

138 With Bishop Rabbulus. See Haase, Zur Bardeisanischen Gnosis. 

139 Mathes.; L. Thorndike, op. cit.; De Labriolle, op. cit., p. 223. 


™ De Labriolle, op. cit., pp. 178 ff. 
™4 Arnobius Afer, Adv. Nationes iii. 17. ™# De opif. xvii. 6. 
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the seeking of scientific truths, /’art pour Vart.*** They were 
primarily apologists; redcxas eis xprorcavecudv do we labor, said 
Origen. 

Nunc venio ad fortissimum virum, who is Lactantius. His 
biography can be illustrated in a few words, to show his ante- 
cedents, his migrations, and his possibilities.*** Born around 
247, an African, his original name, Caecilius Firmianus, was 
found perpetuated in Constantine, the ancient Cirta."** A pu- 
pil of Arnobius, he received the education of the typical Roman 
rhetorician, and with his more legal than philosophical equip- 
ment made his way across the sea to Nicomedia in Bithynia on 
the Propontis (the Marmora Sea).*** Dodging the great Dio- 
cletianic persecution, which had hit Nicomedia with exceptional 
severity, his hunted life finally came to rest as Simeon’s. The 
Lord dismissed him after having seen Christianity’s triumph. 
He died among the Germans, in Treves. His main work, Di- 
vinae institutiones, was composed after the year of the persecu- 
tion, 303; the one, however, that interests us most, De opificio 
Dei, during that time.**’ Other works have been brought to 
light, the latest, an epitome to the great /nstitutiones, slum- 
bered in Bobbio until 1711." 

A well thought-out teleological work, demonstrating God’s 
wisdom and greatness, a self-conscious ancillary application of 
anatomy and physiology to theology, this is the De opificio 
Dei.’* An analysis, superficial possibly if compared to a Galen 

43 See H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind (New York, 1919), I, 63. 

™ P. de Labriolle, of. cit., pp. 199 ff.; M. Schanz, Gesch. d. rémischen Litt. (Miinchen, 


1922), III, 413 ff.; René Pichon, Lactance (Paris, 1915); Monceaux, Histoire littéraire de 
l Afrique chrétienne; Manitius, Gesch. d. lat. Litt. des Mittelalters (Miinchen, 1923). 

ms C.I.L., VII, 7241; Jerome De vir. inlusir. 80. 

46 QO. Seeck, Gesch. d. Untergangs der antiken Welt (Berlin, 1909), III, 307 ff. 

147 De opif.i.7: ‘nam ille conluctator et adversarius noster scis quam sit astutus et 
idem saepe violentus, sicuti nunc videmus.” /bid. xx. 1: “haec ad te Demetrione, interim 
paucis et obscurius fortasse, quam decuit, pro rerum ac temporis necessitate peroravi.”’ 

™8 Found by Maffei. 

™49 On MSS and editions, see Schanz, of. cii.; H. Omont, Bibl. de l’école d. Chartes, 
XLV (1884), 563; J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship (Cambridge, 1903), 
I. 603; S. Brandt, Lactantius in ‘‘Corp. Script. eccl. lat.”’ 
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or Celsus, but sufficiently profound, roughly hewn in contents, 
but subtle in style; convincing in its conclusions; so well driven 
home in the best mood of rhetorics. This teleological founda- 
tion is classical Roman in its concreteness. Galen was a tele- 
ologist par excellence, as has been pointed out; but he was pri- 
marily a scientist engaged in detail work in which so much of 
integration was lost. Cicero, however, produced a similar argu- 
ment and similar passages. De natura deorum essays to give 
us an insight into the workings of his nominal gods, a golden, 
dreamy, self-satisfying teleology, so well suited to Christian 
purposes. His dreams, “wondrous and touching” in the words 
of Zielinski,'*° are dreamt over again in his Father, the Cicero 
of the Christians,“ before whose eyes the ancient structure 
crumbles forever and who wrenches the innocert philosophical 
instrument from the dead orator’s hand to wield it uncompro- 
misingly weapon-like. 

The basis of physiology is the theory of the four humors. The 
original arrangement of Diocles called for four elements:*” 
fire, water, air, and earth having the qualities of warmth, mois- 
ture, coldness, and dryness and residing in the yellow bile, 
blood, phlegm, and black bile, respectively. He went one step 
farther into pathology: the three latter elements, qualities 
and humors, in their exuberance, correspond to, and bring 
forth, the tertian, quartan, and quotidian fevers which we now 
recognize as malarias with a possibility of febris recurrens. 
The yellow bile, however, always corresponded to a continuous 
fever—a dumping ground for many a disease. Galen modified 
this concept, and so it appears in Lactantius: earth is repre- 
sented in flesh, water in blood, air in the “spirit,” and fire in the 
calor vitalis.*** This is all. Lactantius strenuously combats the 
standard information of the day that the humors are distrib- 

80 Zielinski, Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte, p. 130. 

"st Pico della Mirandola, Opera omn. (Rome, 1573), p. 21. 


‘8? M. Wellmann, Fragm. samml., p. 93. 
183 Div. inst. ii. 12. 4: “‘Terrae ratio in carne est, umoris in sanguine, aeris in spiritu, 


ignis in calore vitali.” 
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uted to organs and agglomerated within them certain funda- 
mental affects and emotions:** joy in the spleen, rage in the 
gall-bladder (bile) , sexual libido in the liver, fear in the heart. 
Wisdom, however, does find place in the heart. This organ is 
as well described as can be expected; the septum between the 
two halves is pointed out.** The heart does indeed contain the 
fountains of life-spending blood—flowing in and out in double 
arrangement and becoming one.*** Two in one and one in two: 
numerologic symbolism, linking macrocosm and microcosm in 
an appropriate scheme.*” A great love for easy generalization 
seems to be a fundamental characteristic of the scientifically 
untrained mind. 

He knows the peritoneum. He discourses on the function of 
the kidney on the basis of Varro, who was ignorant of it. He 
and Lactantius believe that the kidneys generate sperm. Secre- 
tion of urine is the work of the intestines, from which the blad- 
der receives it through an obscure process of diffusion."** This 
diffusion is facilitated b:- the tenderness and subtlety of the 
vesical wall. How well this illustrates the lack of actual ob- 
servation, although there occurs a passage concerning the 
esophagus which would permit the other interpretation! In 
describing the trachea—leading air, the nutriment of the soul, 
to the lungs—and the esophagus—conducting food, the nutri- 
ment of the body, to the stomach—he remarks that the latter 
tube is constantly closed.**” This fact very probably rests on 
actual observation, although a posteriori explanations are giv- 
en: that the trachea must be open because the air is not capable 
of opening up the passages while the solid bulk of food can do 


134 Div. inst. vi. 15. 3. 

STG 8y. KX 52o 8. ssi cor, quod sapientiae domicilium videtur ....duos.... 
intrinsecus sinus habet, quibus fontes vivi sanguinis continentur saepto intercedente 
GHISE ers z ‘ 

186 Tbid., supra, n. 153. 

187 De opif. xiv. 

18 De opif. xi. 17: “ umor autem omnis per illam teneritudinem colat 

a TS ae sp é percolatur 
eumque vesica, suius aeque tenuis subtilisque membrana est, absorbet et colligit. .... Ee 


159 De opif. xi. 
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this in the esophagus. It seems unlikely to me that this could 
be reasoned out a priori. How the observation was made, how- 
ever, is obscure. We hear nothing about dissections at this 
time. 

As to his doctrines of generation. We discover the ancient 
notion of Diocles and his Sicilian school*** about the doubleness 
of the uterus. The right half is the male and the left the female 
half—such a concept is easily formed, seeing how often con- 
spicuous uteri bicornes are. This doctrine spread to the Cni- 
dian school, to Locri, and thus to Rome, where Varro upheld 
it."° He is the authority of Lactantius. Far into the seven- 
teenth century, until the times of Regnier de Graaff, loomed 
this absurd notion. Similarly, sperm conveyed through the 
right vas deferens is masculine, the left feminine.’*’ The fer- 
tilization, of course, was supposed to take place in the uterus, 
as the existence of the ovum—in spite of Herophilus’ of Alex- 
andria discovery of the ovaries and tubes—was not known. 
According to the placement of sperm in the right or left half of 
the uterus, the phenomena of heredity are explained.*® Still, 
Lactantius well knows that the sperm represents the whole and 
no part of the paternal body, but adds that the human mind 
cannot possibly comprehend how this comes about. It is well 
to remark that neither does it today. Otherwise the mechanism 
of fertilization is the same as in Clement. A few rather impor- 
tant embryologic statements follow: the heart is the first or- 
gan completed and this completion takes place in forty days."” 

16 M. Wellmann, Fragment-sammlung d. griech. Arste (Berlin, 1901), I, 15; Allbutt, 
op. cit., p. 135; Diels, Doxogr. gr., 290. 

16 Allbutt, op. cit., p. 321; De opif. xii. 5: “‘conceptum igitur Varro et Aristoteles 
sic fieri arbitrantur. aiunt non tantum maritus inesse semen, verum etiam feminis et 
inde plerumque matribus similes procreari, sed ear'um semen sanguinem esse purgatum 
quod si recte cum virili mixtum sit, utraque concreta et simul coagulata informari: et 


primum quidem cor hominis effingi, quod in eo sit et vita omnis et sapientia, denique 
totum opus quadragesimo die consummari. Ex abortionibus haec fortasse collecta 
sint.” 

162 De opif. xii. 2. 

163 De opif. xii. 8: ‘“‘similitudines autem in corporibus filiorum sic fieri putant, etc.” 


164 Supra, n. 159. 
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He remarks that this knowledge is derived from abortions but 
adds fortasse, and thus I am afraid that these observations 
were borrowed ones. 

The physiology of special senses is quickly done with. The 
functions of the nose are three: to carry air, to smell and to 
evacuate the secretions of the brain, which absurd notion is to 
Aristotle’s discredit. He recognizes that the sensation of taste 
is restricted to certain sections of the tongue.'*’ Others could 
be cited. It must be remarked again that every one of these 
statements abounds in teleological rationalizations, which oc- 
casionally are most amusing. I give but one: the lower part of 
the nose is not bony but loose and cartilaginous, in order ut ad 
usum digitorum possit esse tractabilis.“°° As Harnack remarks, 
this settles the handkerchief problem in antiquity in its refresh- 
ing naiveteé. 

We have to survey now the psychological ideas held by Lac- 
tantius. His psychology is sound and takes a sharp turn against 
Platonic psychology and theory of knowledge. Our senses are 
reliable. And when Platonists point out the occurrence of dip- 
lopia as in cases of drunkenness and speak “see how the eyes 
deceive us,” he retorts with the reply, which remained the 
central position of scholastic epistemology and in fact all re- 
alism, that the senses are reliable if they are normal and intact; 
that I can apprehend things as they are if they are presented to 
my mind properly and without external error. For extreme hy- 
peraccommodation (convergence) of the eyes causes diplopia, 
yet the eyes are reliable, we only put abnormal demands on 
them.*” Such is the solid argument of Lactantius, arguing here 
at last not a posteriori but from observation. 

Another important problem is the inheritance of the soul. 
Lactantius here definitely rejects traducianism, which the 

165 De opif. x. 20. 

16 De opif. x. 

167 De opif. ix. 5: ‘quare si ratio apparet cur oculi fallantur, manifestum est non esse 
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great Tertullian taught in his Montanist isolation. His is the 
official Catholic position, a creationism and epiphenomenal- 
ism. Nothing can issue from a subtle and ungraspable thing, 
as the soul.*** Furthermore, the soul moves itself and thus must 
be something eternal,’ and not the materialistic concept of 
Roman authors, like Varro’s “‘the soul is air conceived through 
the mouth, cooled in the lungs, tempered in the heart and dif- 
fused in the body.””” Diffused in the body it well is, neither 
the heart nor the brain harbor it exclusively, but it is given us 
from above and not inhaled. For the embryo does not breathe. 
According to Varro, it would have no soul. But sou) is life; 
without it we are dead. Therefore we would be dead im utero 
if Varro’s argument would hold. A nice reductio ad absurd- 


um. 71 
And so endless arguments go on.’ In medicine proper Lac- 
tantius’ contribution is nil. The only medical section is in the 


work De mortibus persecutorum, which has been long doubtful 
but which consensus of opinion now gives to the Father.” 
With un-Christian glee he describes the sufferings and death of 


the Emperor Galerius, his contemporary.*** The poor man died 
of cancer, probably of the rectum. The history is very detailed 
and horrible and contains some moderately valuable informa- 
tion as to the therapeutics of the day. 


The cosmology of Lactantius does not admit of speculation. 
Genesis reigns supreme. The world is one. There are no others, 


168 De opif. xix. 1-2: ‘‘corpus enim ex corporibus nasci potest, quoniam confertur 
aliquid ex utroque, de animis anima non potest, quia ex re tenui et inconprehensibili 
nihil potest decedere.”’ 

169 De opif. xvii. 1: “quidquid viget moveturque per se semper nec videri aut tangi 
potest, aeternum sit necesse est.”” 

1”"'Anima est aer conceptus ore, defervefactus in pulmone, temperatus in corde, 
diffusus in corpus.” 

11 De opif. xvii. 5-7. 

1? De opif. xvi. 10 ff., 13 fi. 

13 §. Brandt, “Uber den Verfasser des Buches De mortibus persecutorum,” J6. f. 
class. Phil., XX XYX (Neue Jb. f. Phil. wu. Paed., CXUVT). 


14 De mort. pers. 33. 
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as Lucretius is bold enough to state. In this he is unequivocal. 
But if we examine his attitude toward astrology, we will see 
contradictions. Although in principle rejecting astrology and 
its concomitant arts,” actually he says the stars control our 
destinies, yet, even so, God created and governs the stars and 
they are but his instruments." A proper way out of the dif- 
ficulty. 

With Lactantius al) philosophies and religions disappear, all 
are scornfully rejected. He seriously combats the poor old 
classical gods in whom nobody believed.’ If I may say so, it is 
verily a quixotic sight to discern this heavy theologian waging 
battle with the Greek gods, dim phantoms of the past. Humor 
did not seem to exist in that society and particularly not among 
Christian men of learning. In full armor also he attacks every 
remnant of atomism which was more or less extinct anyhow. 
The first Christian attempt to destroy the teaching of Democ- 
ritus is credited to St. Dionysius,’** Bishop of Alexandria, whom 
we met fifty years ago. His attack was directed against a crum- 
bling house. Epicurus and Lucretius bear the brunt of Lac- 
tantius’ onslaught. The question here as everywhere is tele- 
ology, from whose grasp Epicurus tried so hard to escape, to 
clear the human mind from its irrelevant implications. But 
this is too much to demand from ordinary human nature. It is 
not satisfied with the offerings of the material world but tries 
to get hold of things which he has no business to touch. Lucre- 
tius adores that sweet philosopher who taught to take the 
earth, search the direct connections, and both intellectual and 
emotional results shall be reaped: 

diffugiunt animi terrores, 
moenia mundi discedunt.**® 

178 Div. inst. epit. 23, 5 ff. 

“8 De opif. xix. 6: “etiams) astra efficientiam rerum continent, nihilo minus a deo 
fieri omnia, qui astra ipsa et fecit et ordinavit.” 

11 Div, inst. i. 10. 1 ff. 

8 Hammack, op. cit., p. 73- 

19 De rer. nat. iil. 16. 
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Before Lactantius he finds no mercy.’” His subtleties he never 
senses. He strikes, not the living, but the dead: the dead gods 
and the dead men. 

The neo-Platonists, too, began to recede into the outer dark- 
ness, “The Academy shows senility of philosophy,” exclaims 
our militant Father. And so it was. Their ideas became more 
and more involved. Their epistemojogy Jed them into hopeless 
skepticism.*** Their demonology threw them back on the mer- 
cy of Hermes Trismegistos, with his bottomless obscurity. 
Certainly the triumph is on the side of unity, singleness of pur- 
pose, and reiteration. Lactantius sees the second clausula 
saeculi, the homototeleuton, in the rhyme of the centuries. 
Thus one sees the last great statesman emperor in pagan Rome. 
After the Jahrhundertswende comes in hoc signo vinces on the 
Roman sky, pons Milvius, and the beginning of the Latin Mid- 
dle Ages. In this rapidly shifting scene of the new world stand 
gatherers of what was left of the old. Gatherers antagonistic, 
but in authority. These are the Fathers. In direct sequence 
goes down the patrimony which can be preserved and held in 
trust although not bearing interest. This is what they did for 
medicine and science, which were never eclipsed during the 
storm and stress of the fifth and sixth centuries. The Alexan- 
drians of the fourth century wil) go on, Athanasius, Didymus, 
the Cappadocians and Antiochenes, Syrians, and Italians, with 
St. Jerome in the lead. But this will be the history of the new 
century so very different from the one we now leave, and whose 
fleeting threnody we may sing: 


Here now in his triumph where all things falter, 
Stretched out on the spoils that his own hand spread, 


As a god self-slain on his own strange altar, 
Death dies dead.—SwinBuRNE 


1% De opif. vi et al. loc. 
3% Div. inst. iii. 6, 8: “Extitit repente Academia tamquam senectus philosophiae.”’ 
382 Acrimonious remark in Div. inst. i. 6. 2: “. ... ut more Academicorum omnia 


faceret incerta . . . . (Cotta pontifex).”’ 
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THE OCCASION OF LUKE-ACTS 


DONALD W. RIDDLE 
University of Chicago 


T IS a curious fact that while Luke-Acts of all the books of 
the New Testament has been most effective in stimulat- 
ing research, and while it has been the subject of by far 

the most writing on early Christianity, there has been very lit- 
tle done upon it with reference to its occasion. Doubtless this is 
due, at least in part, to the unfortunate dismemberment of the 
two-volume work, with the consequent treatment of its dis jecta 
membra as separate books, and partly to the treatment of the 
two in minute detail rather than with reference to the intended 
effect of the entire work in its original purpose. In any case, it 
will not be amiss to direct attention to the occasion of Luke- 
Acts. 

It goes without saying that the authorship of the Lucan Gos- 
pel and Acts has been sufficiently discussed. There has been 
no Jack of attention to their theological aspects. From the time 
of Schneckenburger the purpose of Luke-Acts, at least of the 
second volume, has been studied; it has been recognized by 
many that it has an obvious apologetic motive, although few 
have detected this interest in the Gospel. But there is notorious 
disagreement concerning the point to which this apologetic 
was directed. Not a few scholars have noted, although they 
have regarded it as a subordinate element, a political interest, 
which, like the defensive aspect, has been observed in Acts 
rather than in the former volume. But there has been slight 
attempt to relate this political interest to any specific situa- 
tion. An important exception, of course, is marked by the dis- 
cussion of the relation of Luke-Acts (or, rather, of Acts) to the 
outcome of Paul’s “trial,” and in particular by those studies 
which attempt to prove that Acts was a “brief” presented to 
Nero’s court for Paul’s defense. Finally, the dates of Luke and 
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of Acts have been voluminously discussed, with even less 
unanimity of result than has attended the studies of author- 
ship and purpose. 

It is hardly remarkable, then, that little result concerning 
the occasion of Luke-Acts stands to the credit of research. 
Probably the net result of previous discussion Is a gener al ten- 
dency to reserve judgment in the problems of authorship, a 
trend to date Luke and Acts not earlier than 80, and, what is 
more important, the recognition of an apologetic purpose which 
far from being merely theological is found to be largely polit- 
ical. A further finding which bears upon the present study, a 
finding which also is widely received, is that Luke-Acts reflects 
Paul’s death precisely as its literary antecedents,’ the Greek 
tragedies, delicately but effectively suggest the death of a hero 
without permitting the fact of death to detract from the bold 
suggestion of the triumph of the cause which the hero repre- 
sents. 

There are, however, certain considerations appearing in the 
large literature upon Luke-Acts which, although each when 
taken by itself fails to state the work’s occasion, when brought 
into relation with one another converge to a focus so strikingly 
that the articulation of its occasion is all but inevitable. These 
considerations, thus brought to a focus and viewed together 
with other relevant data, strongly, even irresistibly suggest 
that it was the foreboding of the so-called persecution of Domi- 
tian which furnished this occasion. They operate as a pole to 
which subsidiary considerations cohere. Just as there is a gen- 
eral consensus toward a later date for the work, these point to 
a particular date. As there is a generally recognized, though 
variously regarded apologetic motive in the work, they make 
a specific and practical relation of it. As the political interest 
in the Gospel and Acts is otherwise but feebly seen, they throw 
it into high light. In short, were these considerations adequate- 


* Goodspeed, New Solutions of New Testament Problems, pp. 94 ff.; Bacon, “More 
Philological Criticism of Acts,” American Journal of Theology, XXII (1918), 1-15. 
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Jy taken into account and allowed to make their appeal to- 
gether, the maze of variety in the conclusions concerning Luke- 
Acts is furnished with a perspective which permits their becom- 
ing ordered into a consistent point of view. 

There may be mentioned as the first of these considerations 
the most familiar of them: the alleged dependence of Luke- 
Acts upon the Antiquities of Josephus.” It is felt by many that 
three passages in the Gospel and Acts point to the use of Jose- 
phus’ later work. The reference in Acts 5:36 f. to the rebellion 
of Theudas (which actually occurred later than the time when 
it is said to have been mentioned) and to Judas of Galilee is 
easiest explained by the hypothesis that the writer loosely used 
Antiquities xx: 5:1{.,where the rebellion of Theudas and the ex- 
ecution of the sons of Judas are referred to in that order. Sec- 
ond, Luke 3:1 speaks of one Lysanias as Tetrarch of Abilene 
at about the year 28. This would be incorrect. Perhaps in this 
case also the error may be explained on the supposition that the 
writer loosely recalled the mention in Antiquities of Abila as 
having been the tetrarchy of Lysanias. Finally the references to 
the Egyptian in Acts 21:38 suggests similar references in An- 
tiquities ii: 13:3-5. The whole matter has been given full and 
adequate exposition; the final result is doubtless as stated in 
The Beginnings of Christianity:* the argument that use was 
made of the Antiquities in the writing of Luke-Acts is not quite 
conclusive; the three passages upon which it rests can never be 
explained away, yet they will never convince anyone. This is 
doubtless as fairly as the matter may be put. 

But it is possible that evidence which is not quite convincing 
as it stands alone may obtain the needed quality of conviction 
when it stands in relation with other data. It must be noted, 
too, that Professor Case’s findings,* which show that the An- 

* This is stated most fully by Krenkel, Josephus und Lukas; most persuasively by 
Burkitt, The Gospel History and Its Transmission, pp. 105 ff. 

* Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity (London, 1922), p. 356. 

* Case, “Josephus’ Anticipation of a Domitianic Persecution,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, XLIV (1925), 10-20. 
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tiquities reflects the Domitianic persecution, add to the cumu- 
lative effect of the evidence; if it can be shown from other data 
that Luke-Acts came from the same situation it heightens the 
probability that it may have made use of Josephus’ apology 
which was intended to meet the same occasion. The important 
implication of the fact, if it be a fact, that Luke-Acts made use 
of the Antiquities is that by it the date of the work can be fixed 
within narrow limits; it would follow that Luke-Acts appeared, 
not in the early eighties, but as late as 95. It is not enough, if 
it be thought that Luke-Acts used the Antiquities, to suggest 
that it appeared at some indefinite time in the reign of Domi- 
tian; it must be specified that its publication was during Domi- 
tian’s late years, and it would be difficult to make this recog- 
nition without seeing also an important datum concerning its 
occasion. 

The second consideration, like the first, is literary. In his 
New Solutions of New Testament Problems’ Professor Good- 
speed has forcefully directed attention to the influence of Luke- 
Acts upon the collection of Paul’s letters, and their publication 
as a corpus. The appearance of Luke-Acts, he thinks, led to a 
common recognition of the heroic stature of Paul. This had the 
immediate consequence that in a Christian community* there 
occurred the magnificent idea of collecting those of his letters 
which were still available and publishing them as a group, 
prefacing to them a newly (and therefore pseudonymously ) 
written encyclical, so that all Christians might benefit by the 
advice which certain centers had occasionally received from 
him. Thus Luke-Acts was not only the first work of early Chris- 
tian writing to achieve literary quality, but it is also to be rec- 
ognized as the impelling motive for the appearance, shortly 
after, of the second quantity of Christian writing which de- 
serves the epithet “literary.” 

° Goodspeed, New Solutions of New Testament Problems, pp. 1-64. 


° Professor Goodspeed thinks that this community was Ephesus, and that the en- 
cyclical was the so-called Epistle to the Ephesians (op. cit., pp. 4-20). 
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Certainly the letters of Paul, as they were written, did not 
possess literary quality. They were purely practical, and even 
though the touch of genius secured for them the right to live, 
their composition was innocent of literary art. The Marcan 
gospel, effective as it was, did not owe its power to its character 
as literature. Nor does the Gospel of Matthew, even with its 
larger scope, attain this category. But in Luke-Acts there is 
not merely an effective use of language in an extensive vocabu- 
lary and with grammatical capability, but there is a sweeping 
conception which is expressed in compelling artistry. Likewise, 
the publication as a corpus of the letters of Paul gave to these 
a status as literature which they had not possessed as they were 
written. If,as written, they were purely practical, merely occa- 
sional, and lacking literary grace, as a collection intended for 
general use and for permanent application they had institu- 
tional value. They were then to be read, not severally as indi- 
vidual letters, but together as a book. With Luke-Acts they 
formed not inconsiderable bulk. As the two largest parts of 
what presently became the New Testament they accounted for 
a large proportion of its whole. Indeed, for Marcion they to- 
gether were a sufficient literature to be given authoritative 
character as Christian Scripture. It is most interesting to con- 
template the achievement of literary status by a rapidly de- 
veloping social movement; Christianity’s first literary age was 
an important point in its remarkable advance. 

The large rdle played by Luke-Acts in this process is impor- 
tant for the present study. For this matter has obvious infer- 
ence which aids in the articulation of its occasion. Again, the 
question of time is involved. It is easy to think of a practical 
religious leader reacting to the necessity of dictating an occa- 
sional letter in lieu of a personal visit, or even to contemplate 
the leadership of a now larger movement, with more difficult 
problems, developing such works of the popular evangelical 
type as the early Gospel according to Mark and its follower the 
Matthean story of Jesus. But works which possess literary 
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character come of a period when the movement which they 
advance has achieved self-consciousness; when it has a per- 
spective by which to understand its past and to regard its fu- 
ture; when it is aware of its own intellectual values.’ Usually 
they come of a period when it is in conscious relation with 
rivals. 

All these factors are present in Luke-Acts. That it has per- 
spective appears from its preface, in which it is proposed to 
trace the course of developments from the beginning until the 
now. That it has self-consciousness is to be observed through- 
out the two volumes; as an example of the fact there may be 
mentioned the notice in Acts of the time and place where the 
people of the new movement began to be known as “Chris- 
tians.” Competition with rival religions is one of the most ob- 
vious features, as such stories as those of the Ephesian riot and 
the rout of the magicians prove, and as the objectivity with 
which “‘the Jews” are so designated is seen to imply the dis- 
placement of Judaism by Christianity. Finally, the conscious- 
ness of the state is a datum of the first importance in this con- 
nection. 

The implication of literary character reaches still farther. 
If it be true that literary quality implies a relatively late date 
for Luke-Acts, the fact calls for the consideration of its rela- 
tion with the others of that large group of writings which quick- 
ly came into being as Christianity first reached its literary age. 
It was at this time that the Epistle to the Hebrews was written. 
This, a large consensus agrees, was written with reference to 
the Domitianic persecution. What is particularly important 
for the present study is not only its time but its character; 
Hebrews is doubtless the best written book of the New Testa- 
ment, judged by the quality of its Greek and the rhythm of its 
sonorous phrases. It is also highly doctrinal; there is theology 
in the book. And, patently, it carries a noticeable polemic. The 


* Riddle, “Environment as a Factor in the Achievement of Self-Consciousness in 
Early Christianity,” Journal of Religion, VII (1927), 146-63. 
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letter of Clement of Rome and the New Testament Apocalypse 
belong here. First Peter, a genuine epistle, truly literary, came 
not far from this period. But most important for the present 
theme is the fact that if the foregoing considerations are enter- 
tained, it is necessary to view Luke-Acts as written not far 
from the time of the Fourth Gospel and its related letters. 
These works, generally regarded as having come at the close 
of the first century, have all the distinguishing marks of per- 
spective, self-consciousness, awareness of intellectual values, 
and competition with rivals. If Luke-Acts belongs with this 
significant group, the impression is strengthened that it is prop- 
erly included in the literary category which implies Christian- 
ity’s early adulthood, rather than its youth. 

The last of the three considerations which, it is urged, make 
it easy to articulate the occasion of Luke-Acts bears most defi- 
nitely upon the point of view developed in the present study. 
This is, in brief, what has been said by Professor Cadbury, par- 
ticularly in his article, “The Purpose Expressed in Luke’s 
Preface.’” Here, although the findings were not related to any 
specific situation, there was suggested the basis for what is 
offered in this paper. Chiefly through a study of language, Pro- 
fessor Cadbury throws serious doubt upon the usually accepted 
judgment that the Theophilus to whom Luke-Acts was written 
was a catechumen of the cult of Jesus, and that the work was 
written to lead him didactically into a fuller knowledge of the 
tenets of his faith. Professor Cadbury suggests, rather, that 
Theophilus was a high official of the Empire, and that it was 
the purpose of Luke-Acts to correct the misapprehension which 
he unfortunately had developed concerning the cult. The lan- 
guage of the Lucan preface throws into high relief the defen- 
sive characteristics which have long since been observed in 
Acts; it is therefore shown that it was the apologetic interest 
formerly noticed only in the second volume which controlled 


* Cadbury, “The Purpose Expressed in Luke’s Preface,” Expositor, No. 31, VIII 
(1921), 431-41. Cf. also Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts, pp. 308-15. 
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in the composition of the entire work. What is most important 
is that the defensive purpose of Luke-Acts is made definite 
when their work is regarded as a corrective appeal to an official 
of the state. It would appear that the sole remaining lack is 
the statement of the occasion for the making of the appeal. 

The occasion, in the light of these three converging consid- 
erations, all but suggests itself. What situation was there in the 
growth of early Christianity which presented itself at about 
the time when Christianity’s literary status was first achieved, 
when both a Christian and a Jewish writer were publishing 
works in which a manifest apologetic interest appears, and 
when such an apologetic treatise might properly be addressed 
to a high imperial official with the purpose of correcting misap- 
prehension concerning emerging Christianity? The so-called 
persecution of Domitian seems to have been exactly this situa- 
tion. 

To be sure, it is well to be cautious in referring to a persecu- 
tion of Domitian. The event has been denied in fact,’ and it is 
doubtless true that the classical sources warrant no more than 
the fact that the emperor made it unpleasant for certain of his 
contemporaries in the capital. However, the fullest scholarly 
reserve does not appear to dispose of a tradition which is not 
only reported by patristic writers (doubtless the weakest link 
in the chain of evidence) but is reflected in the writings of the 
New Testament, in an extra-canonical work, and in the An- 
tiquities of Josephus. It is significant that the witness of these 
sources continues to impress most historians.”° 

The concession which is demanded by the facts is that ‘“‘per- 
secution” cannot be used in the proper sense of the word in con- 
nection with the treatment of Christians by the state until a 


* Merrill, Essays in Early Christian History, pp. 148-73. 

*° Cf. Professor Case’s reference to Merrill’s study (Journal of Biblical Literature, 
XLIV [1925], 10), and his observation of the less negative treatment of the alleged 
Domitianic persecution by such historians as Linsenmayer, Die Bekampfung des Chris- 
tentums durch den romischen Staat, pp. 65-84, and Manaresi, L’Impero romano e il 
cristianesimo, pp. 57-71. 
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much later period. Doubtless some such other terms as “sup- 
pression” or “coercion” would be more accurate with reference 
to what occurred in the late years of Domitian, for surely there 
was no attempt on his part to eradicate the Christian move- 
ment, nor was there in his reign any action applied throughout 
the Empire against members of the cult of Jesus, nor does it 
appear that such as suffered were brought to book for the crime 
of being Christians. Furthermore, whatever untoward events 
worked to the ill treatment of members of the cult of Jesus were 
of brief duration. 

But having made these qualifications, there are still the tra- 
dition of the so-called persecution and, most stubborn of all, 
the familiarly known evidence of the New Testament Apoca- 
lypse. Further, as has been pointed out, Professor Case’s find- 
ings make it necessary to take Josephus’ Antiquities into ac- 
count as another work which exhibits the gloomy shadow cast 
by Domitian’s demand for worship. There is attractiveness 
and probability in the hypothesis that Hebrews and I Clement 
reflect the same situation,’* and I Peter is also mentioned as 
another witness.” It is doubtless true that of all these the tes- 
timony of the Apocalypse has the strongest suggestion of prob- 
ability, but the case is made for the others also. However, the 
present study requires appeal to no other Christian source than 
the Apocalypse to suggest that it was the Domitianic suppres- 
sion which furnished the occasion of Luke-Acts. 

Indeed, there are certain indicia in Luke-Acts which corre- 
late with the Apocalypse in suggesting this situation. Its anti- 
Judaism, expressed by its objective manner of referring to “‘the 
Jews,” is a relevant point. This is a characteristic which is 
widely recognized in the Fourth Gospel. But the merest glance 


™ Goodspeed, New Solutions of New Testament Problems, pp. 110-15; Riddle, 
“Hebrews, I Clement, and the Persecution of Domitian,” Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, XLIII (1924), 329-48. 

” Goodspeed, op. cit., p. 115; but the Trajanic application of the data of I Peter is 
strongly urged, e.g., by Case, “Peter, First Epistle of,” Hastings, Dictionary of the 


Apostolic Church. 
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will demonstrate that the phenomenon is even more character- 
istic of Luke-Acts. To be sure, local color and verisimilitude 
subordinate such nomenclature in the former of the two vol- 
umes, but the numerous references particularly in Acts show 
that Luke-Acts and the Fourth Gospel alone of the books of 
the New Testament have this point of view in such full devel- 
opment. The apologetic of Luke-Acts was based upon anti- 
Judaism, an attitude which, basic in the Fourth Gospel, and 
subtly used in Luke-Acts, raises its ugly head also in the Apoca- 
lypse. Certainly it is not unreasonable to look for writings 
which exhibit this attitude in a period when there were social 
forces at work which inevitably }ed to its expression in Jitera- 
ture. [tis not surprising that so late a work as the Fourth Gos- 
pel, coming at the turn of the century, should be so full of anti- 
Judaism. Competition with a rival religion would account for 
it here. It is possible that political factors are responsible for 
the appearance of the attitude in Luke-Acts and the Apoca- 
lypse. At all events, it is present in both, although in the Apoca- 
lypse anti-)udaism by no means has the ful) development 
which it has in the Fourth Gospe), nor is it utilized with any- 
thing like the skill with which it subserves the purpose of Luke- 
Acts. 

In the Apocalypse anti-)udaism appears in the letters to the 
seven churches. For example, the letter to the church at Smyr- 
na reproaches “the blasphemy of those who say that they are 
Jews, but who really are a synagogue of Satan” (2:9). Jews 
are excoriated also in the letter to the Philadelphians, in which 
almost the same figure is used; the Jews are “not true Jews, 
but a synagogue of Satan’; these God will force to come and 
offer homage at the feet of the faithful (3:9). Exactly what 
was the reason for this bitter polemic is unknown; it is a possi- 
bility at least that the writer was disgruntled because his group 
Jacked that immunity from punishment for failing to worship 
at the cult of the emperor which was enjoyed by Jews. How- 
ever this may be, it is striking, and without doubt important, 





omens 
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that Luke-Acts and the Apocalypse, one of which is generally 
admitted to have had its occasion in the Domitianic suppres- 
sion, have anti-Jewish polemic as a common characteristic. It 
is then not impertinent to suggest that the objective manner 
with which Luke-Acts refers to “the Jews” has its point in the 
same political crisis. For this feature relates to others of Luke- 
Acts; the large theme of the work is that Judaism is supplanted 
by the cult of Jesus, and its effective climax is reached when a 
quotation from Jewish Scripture itse)i proves to the satisiac- 
tion of the author (and, it is to be presumed that he hoped) to 
Theophilus that Judaism is canceled in favor of the apparently 
new cult. 

For as a matter of fact the point attempted by Luke-Acts 
was precisely that which was necessary to secure for emerging 
Christianity the freedom which it was the author’s object to 
obtain in writing to a state officia). The basis for the lega) ex- 
istence of a re)igious group in the Roman Empire was either 
the proof that it was of ancient establishment and long ex- 
istence, or, on the other hand, the argument that the cult, 
whether old or new, was the religion of a particular race and 
therefore, as was the case with Judaism, practically excepted 
from the requirements of the religious laws.”* The latter was 
urged by certain of the second-century apologists. But it is the 
former which is practically urged by Luke-Acts. It claims, in 
effect, that the apparently new cult is, in fact, but the ful) flow- 
er of Judaism, and therefore properly based in antiquity and 
its manifestation satisfactorily attested by such sanctions as 
prophetic oracles and scriptural warrant, beside the notable 
portents which pointed in the same direction. Thus, by corol- 
lary, it alleges that it is the worthy heir of Israel’s rights and 
guaranties. It is as though the author’s meaning were put in 
these words: “Your exce)lency, this faith, though apparently 
new, is, as a matter of fact, worthy to be treated by the imperia) 
administration with the same consideration as exercised 


™ Cf. Merrill, Studies in Early Christian History, pp. 42-48, 66-69. 
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toward cults of long and therefore legal establishment. The 
Jews, for example, are given such consideration, and if the 
Jews, much more is our faith worthy, since it is the true Juda- 
ism. The Jewish patriarchs were our fathers; the divine prom- 
ises are therefore to us. The Scriptures, ours more than the 
Jews’ fully set forth the coming of our Lord and our faith, and 
have foretold the treatment of our Lord and of ourselves. They 
point to the extension of our faith to non-Jews, and indeed 
show how in its widespread extension it supplants the old faith. 
Ours is a faith at once new and old. Its validity has been wit- 
nessed by prophecy, Scripture, and by remarkable omens. We 
therefore should be guaranteed the peaceful pursuit of the life 
to which God has called us. This should be clear to the imperial 
courts, since whenever any matter involving us has by evil 
machination been brought to them the decision has been in 
our favor. Any unfavorable light in which we or our leaders 
have been placed is due to jealous opponents whom God has 
set aside in favor of his way which is now open to all.” 

It is difficult otherwise to account for the manner in which 
Jews are referred to in Luke-Acts, or for the anti-Judaism of 
the work of which this is one expression. The apologetic of 
Luke-Acts is directed at once to put Judaism into disrepute and 
to secure for the cult of Jesus the favor of the state. It is surely 
not unreasonable to suggest that the manifest anti-Jewish atti- 
tude of Luke-Acts and its desire to exhibit the political inof- 
fensiveness of Christianity (to use the language of Professor 
Moffatt )"* are two sides of the one argument. 

For it must be remembered that the anti-Jewish apologetic 
of Luke-Acts is strongly political in its implication. The time is 
past when this work may be regarded as primarily a religious 
defense. It does indeed stand near the fountain head of the 
apologetic stream which produced such a typical example of 
Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho,” but between these two the 

* Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, p. 303. 


* Riddle, Jesus and the Pharisees, pp. 159 ff. 
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stream of composition branched in such a manner as to dis- 
tinguish the politica) and the religious defensive interests. But 
in Luke-Acts the political cannot be regarded as separate from 
the religious; the plea for toleration led to the relation of 
emerging Christianity with historic Judaism, and the tacit de- 
mand of political immunity naturally involved the argument 
of the displacement of Judaism by the cult of Jesus.’® The rele- 
vance of these arguments was political as well as religious. And, 
it is urged, it was the situation of Domitian’s suppression which 
gives them point. 

The subsidiary data of the work are to the same effect. Pro- 
fessor Cadbury has sufficiently detailed the defensive force of 
the preface. Of related import is the recognition of the imperial 
régime which appears in the detailed recital of administrations 
for the purpose of dating events in the course of the story (a 
feature common to the Gospel and to Acts). The fiscal system 
is noted in the reference to the dogma of the Emperor Augus- 
tus. Officers of administration are frequently mentioned both 
in the Gospel and in Acts. The reference to Pilate which is 
peculiar to the Lucan Gospel (19:1 ff.) has high effect when 
viewed as part of the plea for the toleration of emerging Chris- 
tianity; the author ascribes to Jesus that quietistic attitude 
toward a state official which is shown in Acts to have character- 
ized members of the cult of Jesus habitually. The effective in- 
terpretation given the sack of Jerusalem is a striking means by 
which Luke-Acts makes its point that anti-Judaism and pro- 
Christianity are correlative: not less than four times is the 
terrible event made to point the moral that the destruction of 
the city was a deserved lesson to Jews and a prophylactic warn- 
ing to members of the cult of Jesus (20:19-26, 21:6, 21:20-24, 
23:28 ff.). 

The stories of the examinations and of the death of Jesus 


contribute toward the total message in a major degree. In them 
a defensive purpose was realized in two ways, by excusing the 


* Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, p. 303. 
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state from blame in the matter of Jesus’ death, and, conversely, 
by attributing that blame to “the Jews.” The fact was that 
Jesus had suffered death as usually meted out to criminals by 
the state, and the sentence of death was pronounced by the 
state administration upon its exclusive responsibility. But this 
fact was useful neither for cult purposes nor for the apologetic 
interpretation of the event which presently became the com- 
mon stock of Christian leaders. Consequently the story of 
Jesus’ death early took two directions: the theological inter- 
pretation which is familiar from as early literature as the let- 
ters of Paul, and the apologetic explanation which both ex- 
cused the state from blame and placed the blame to the score 
of “the Jews.” Several stages of this development may be 
noted in the gospels.’' That which is reached in Luke-Acts is 
far advanced; the point told in story in the Gospel is often gen- 
eralized in Acts. For example, Peter alleges that Jews deliv- 
ered Jesus to Pilate and denied him when the governor wished 
to release him; they asked for a murderer and killed the Prince 
of Life (Acts 3:13 f.). Again, he says that it was the Jews who 
killed Jesus, hanging him upon a tree (5:30). In Stephen’s 
mouth is put a long defensive speech which adduces numerous 
historical references to show that it was to have been expected 
that the Jews would become murderers and betrayers of the 
Righteous One (chap. 7). Peter avers to the centurion Cor- 
nelius that the Jews slew Jesus by hanging him upon a tree 
(10:39). This naturally became the message of Paul, who said 
that the people of Jerusalem and their rulers through ignorance 
asked of Pilate that Jesus be slain (13:27 f.). 

The final stage of this growth was reached in the Acts of Pi- 
late literature, in which, finally, the state is treated as altogeth- 
er innocent of Jesus’ death, while Pilate became the saintly 
doer of the divine will in pronouncing sentence. Obviously, 
when the field of Christian expansion embraced the western 


7 Cf. Riddle, “The Martyr Motif in the Gospel According to Mark,” Journal of 
Religion, IV (1924), 397-410. 
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subjects of the Empire, it was not politic to blame the state for 
Jesus’ death. And, conversely, since the new faith was in com- 
petition with the old, the pragmatic sagacity of its leaders did 
not fail to see that a useful purpose might be served by imput- 
ing the Lord’s death to “the Jews.”’ This recognition occurred 
early enough for the form of the passion story in the Gospel 
and the interpretation of Jesus’ death in Acts to have special 
point in the evil days of Domitian’s later years. 

In the same connection must be mentioned a feature which 
is unique in the Lucan Gospel, and is carried also into Acts. 
This is the purpose served by the several reports of legal ex- 
aminations of Jesus and of Paul. Why does Luke contain the 
story of an examination of Jesus by Herod Antipas, noting in it 
that the event had at least this happy outcome, that it restored 
the friendship of Herod and Pilate (Luke 23:7-12)? This, 
like the stories of the reviews of Paul’s case in Acts, witnesses 
the heightened consciousness of, and practical interest in, im- 
perial politics and administration. In the later Christian litera- 
ture of persecution properly so-called, such reiteration served 
the useful purpose of preparing and fortifying the prospective 
candidates for examination; it furnished them with illustrious 
example and helpful information. It is interesting that Luke- 
Acts anticipates this function. It may at least be said that the 
fact corroborates the probability that the work had its rise in 
the late years of Domitian, when an untoward condition 
seemed to impend. 

It would be superfluous, so well are they known, to rehearse 
the data of Acts which exhibit its writer’s consciousness of, and 
interest in, the contemporary political situation. It will be re- 
membered, for example, that he is accurate in his references to 
administration and well informed of local nomenclature. He 
speaks of the politarchs of Thessalonica (17:6, 8), and notices 
that the officials of Philippi had lictors (16:35, 38). The moral 
of his reports of the riot at Ephesus and of the illegal accusa- 
tion to Gallio’s court is much more obvious; the author is care- 
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ful to point out that there was no liability in the Ephesian riot; 
indeed, it is suggested that it is the opponents of the cult leader 
who stand in danger of the state (19:38—40), and when Paul 
was brought to Gallio’s bench the proconsul is said to have ig- 
nored the trumped-up case as groundless. This story is an ex- 
cellent example of the way in which anti-Jewish polemic is 
subtly used throughout Luke-Acts as the basis of its plea for 
toleration: it is tactfully suggested that in this, as in other 
cases, it was the Jews who needlessly troubled the court. Skil- 
fully Acts reports Gallio as suggesting that Paul’s propaganda 
was a form of Judaism, and therefore not subject to court ex- 
amination. It will be remembered also that the writer of Acts 
makes much of Paul’s alleged Roman citizenship. It is needless 
to point out the way in which apologetic use is made of the re- 
ports of the several examinations of Paul. 

It is relevant, however, to direct attention to two less ob- 
vious attempts of the writer of Luke-Acts to persuade the state 
official. A Roman court might be expected to respond to the 
suggestions in the long address of Stephen, for surely enough— 
perhaps too many—are given to suggest that Jewish religious 
leaders were certain to cause trouble, and that those who suffer 
thus unjustly are entirely innocent. But in the speech composed 
for Gamaliel (5:35—39) even the Greek grammar points a mor- 
al: the rabbinot only incorrectly and anachronistically adduces 
historical examples in favor of his opponents, but he altogether 
unaccountably (except that his statement furthers the plea 
which is really that of the author of Luke-Acts) uses the Greek 
mood to say: “If this movement were of human origin (which 
it isnot) ... . but if, as is actually the case, it is of God. 
. . . .” One wonders whether the author did not come danger- 
ously near to overplaying his hand in composing that speech. 

These facts are, of course, familiar. One is aware that to 
many there is no novelty in referring to them. It is, however, 
urged that there is freshness and vitality, as well as validity, in 
attending to them in the light of those considerations which 
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point to the circumstances of the Domitianic suppression to 
find the occasion of their writing. To do so adds strength to the 
well-known argument that Luke-Acts made use of the Antiqui- 
ties of Josephus. The new level of literary quality attained by 
the New Testament’s largest single work, and its effect in the 
collection and publication in literary form of another consid- 
erable body of writing, also point to a time which was suffi- 
ciently advanced for the literary status of the Christian move- 
ment to have been attained. It is a fact of conclusive impor- 
tance that this time was the late years of Domitian. In view of 
these facts and of the further fact that during this time emerg- 
ing Christianity faced and met a situation of political crisis, to 
find in Luke-Acts data which have particular point in such a 
situation makes it necessary that one consider the Domitianic 
suppression as a possible cause for the writing of the two-vol- 
ume work. To find in the Lucan preface the statement of an 
apologetic purpose which is sustained throughout the two vol- 
umes, and to learn that the work was addressed to an imperial 
official in order to correct misapprehension which unfortunate- 
ly obtained, makes it impossible that one should fail to see such 
a situation of political danger as the occasion of so ably written 
a book. 

Thus considered, it appears, at least to the present writer, to 
be inescapable that it was the expectancy of the Domitianic 
suppression which led to the writing of Luke-Acts. It is no 
longer possible, when these considerations receive attention, to 
be indefinite about the appearance of a work which must have 
met a particular situation. The messages of Luke-Acts are inef- 
fective and feeble when noted against the background of 
Domitian’s earlier years, or when treated as having had their 
rise at some undetermined point between 70 and 115. Con- 
versely, they are powerful, and their effect is grippingly felt, 
when it is seen how they met the trying problems which were 
current in the Aegean basin in those days which were later dig- 
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nified by the somewhat inaccurate title of the persecution of 
Domitian. 

To be sure, the situation which faced the public of Luke-Acts 
does not seem to have been precisely that of those for whose en- 
couragement the Apocalypse was written. It was a desperate 
plight which these people faced. Already there was one of their 
number who was named as martyr, and even more serious trou- 
ble was imminent. In such a pass haste warranted the hurried 
writing of a tract which exhibits those traits of Revelation; 
its scale is grandly dramatic, but its execution is uneven and its 
immediate outlook is bitter with ill feeling toward persons who 
are more fortunately situated than those who it hopes will be 
victors in their present crisis. On the other hand, the argu- 
ments of Luke-Acts are cool and reasoned, tempered and re- 
strained. Doubtless these characterize it because its outlook 
was not yet so dangerous. Perhaps, like those to whom the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was addressed, its people had “‘not yet 
resisted to the point of bloodshed” (Heb. 12:4), doubtless be- 
cause they had not been called upon to do so. Because he fore- 
sees a Situation which he hopes to obviate, the writer presents 
no tract to maintain the steadfastness of prospective martyrs, 
but rather addresses a plea for toleration in the hope that the 
future of his cause may be brightened by the lifting of the shad- 
ows of impending tribulation. Such was the purpose of the 
New Testament’s ablest work. This purpose must have had a 
definite situation to call forth the work which voices it. The 
united testimony of converging data suggests that it was the 
foreboding of the Domitianic suppression which furnished the 
occasion of Luke-Acts. 
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HRISTIANITY made its appearance in a world which 
was thoroughly acquainted with asceticism. Self- 
denial was evident in some schools of Greek philoso- 

phy, and fanatical self-abuse together with purificatory rites 
were not unknown in the Mysteries. Even Judaism had its 
Essenes and Therapeuts, and Jewish Wisdom literature coun- 
seled moderation. At the same time that Roman society was 
becoming accustomed to comfort, and in some cases luxury, 
and the blessings generally arising from the Pax Romana of 
the Augustan age, it could also detect disciples of those who 
taught and exemplified by their life the more lasting joys of the 
simple and disciplined life. The renunciation of an Epictetus, 
the weary, self-denying peregrinations of an Apollonius of 
Tyana, and even the peculiar practices of a John Baptist could 
not fail to make their impressions upon humanity, nor would 
the female devotees of Isis, crawling around the Campus Mar- 
tius on their knees, fail to impress men with the more serious 
demands of religion. 

Christianity heightened the ascetic appeal in the Graeco- 
Roman world. From the very beginning it redirected the gaze 
of its adherents from the problems, cares, and discouragements 
of this existence to the happy occasion of the return of a tri- 
umphant Messiah. Indeed, as the writer of the third gospel 
painstakingly pointed out, the more the follower of Christ was 
called upon to suffer in this life, the greater would be his joys 
in the life to come. Of course the expectation of the imminent 
return of his Lord would reduce the number of problems of the 
Christian, especially those relating to marriage and the raising 
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of a family, and the chances of success in a world which was be- 
coming increasingly more complex. In addition to this a fur- 
ther turning-away from some of the channels of life was ef- 
fected by the admonition to keep from one’s body all chances 
of demonic infection and possession, and to preserve it as a 
worthy habitation of the Spirit of Christ. Thus Christianity, 
in its incipiency and totally without premeditation, gave an 
excellent foundation for later ascetic impulses. 

What was the place of asceticism in the period of the partial 
stabilization of the Christian movement? This period cannot , 
easily be limited by dates. The tendency to “settle down” 
would occur earlier in some places than it would elsewhere. 
But as time passed and Christ did not return, members of the 
scattered Christian communities would find it necessary to es- 
tablish or re-establish certain contacts. These would arise at 
first probably from economic causes. For while the Christian 
was waiting to live fully in the new age, life here would go on, 
and such practical problems of food, shelter, and raiment 
must be met. Even Paul, writing to the Thessalonians, wished 
them not to neglect their business nor lose the respect of their 
fellows by cessation from industry. 

But economic problems might be more readily solved than 
those arising from behavior in society. Should Christians go to 
the public baths, to the spectacles, to the festivals? Should a 
Christian adorn himself, or perhaps more precisely, erself? 
How should the behavior of the leaders in the Christian group, 
those who were shortly to be designated the clergy, be con- 
trolled? It was not a great while before the simple assemblies 
found it necessary to adopt definite attitudes toward life about 
them, and toward the close of the first century there are evi- 
dences of certain communities adjusting themselves to regular- 
ity of life. Some of their leaders, devoted though they prob- 
ably were to the primitive expression of their cult, revealed 
unusual sagacity in attempting not only to preserve the orig- 
inal idealism, but also to adapt the uncommon group to some of 
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the ways of the world. For this it was necessary to have some 
general understanding how the followers of Christ would act 
in this world. Women should dress in becoming fashion, ac- 
cording to the ideas of one writer, rejecting all adornment save 
that of character, and they must keep their humble station, re- 
membering that they are the cause of sin.” The leaders of the 
community, bishops and deacons, must be orderly, self-con- 
trolled, married but once, and capable governors of their own 
households, and both may obtain their offices only after periods 
of probation. The bishop must also have a good reputation in 
the world.? The widows of the community were becoming a 
real problem. In some cases they were burdens to the church. 
It was to be expected in the light of Christ’s early return that 
those who had lost their husbands, and thus were economically 
dependent, should throw themselves upon the humanitarian 
interests of the group. But this in time might become some- 
what of a nuisance, and hence it is advised that only once- 
married widows over sixty years of age, who have long served 
the members of the group and who have no relatives to support 
them, should have their names on the lists, and young widows, 
to keep them from deserting vows hastily made and to prevent 
them from becoming idle gossips, are encouraged to marry 
again. Thus second marriage would not only make them eco- 
nomically independent of the group, but it would also remove 
future responsibility by automatically preventing the consid- 
eration of their names for the list. But advice of second mar- 
riage is hardly Pauline teaching. 

Furthermore, while the rich suffer unusual temptations, it 
is the Jove of money which is the root of evil. There are no woes 
hurled at the wealthy, but they are advised to dispense their 
riches freely, and to become wealthy in good works.* 

The Christian community is going through a transition 
stage. The Lord Jesus Christ will come, but only in “due time,” 
and meanwhile the members of the group must so live in the 


*T Tim. 2:0 ff. * Ibid., 3:2 ff. * Ibid., 5:3 ff. * Ibid., 6:9 ff. 
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world as not to be “scandalized.” Reports had gone abroad 
which hurled suspicions of an antisocial or immoral nature at 
the Christians, and to offset these charges it is most desirable 
that their lives be exemplary. The church is even making a 
place for those wealthier citizens which might be attracted to 
the group, and the poverty-stricken may be heartily thankful 
to God for supplying a means of relief.’ This served a double 
purpose of checking the raillery of the downtrodden against 
the more fortunate, and it also suggested means of service to 
those who were economically situated to benefit the group. 

But other communities found themselves in different straits. 
Some were suffering local persecution, as is evidenced by I 
Peter, and the unusual pressure brought to bear upon such 
assemblies caused their members to picture vividly the end of 
the age and the approach of Christ. The martyr is lauded and 
a strong ascetic strain appears in the merit of suffering. Christ, 
of course, is the great example of suffering, and Christians are 
taught that to endure persecution for right doing is meritori- 
ous. The martyr rids himself of sin.° Christians are mere so- 
journers in an evil world and must so conduct themselves to 
incur as little offense as possible. They are free, but may not 
use Christian freedom for misbehavior.’ But there is no impetus 
to the seeking of martyrdom, though rewards are promised 
those who suffer in line of duty. 

The early, ecstatic, pneumatic fervor of the church by no 
means disappeared in this period. Another life of Jesus was 
produced which promised union with deity through the Spirit 
and the Son in exchange for purity of life. Christ is in the be- 
liever who has been chosen out of the world. It is because he 
is not of the world that he may expect persecution. The Chris- 
tian assembly is im the world but most certainly not of it. This 
same spirit is reflected in the Johannine literature generally. 
In the letters, the end is described as being near, and in prepa- 
ration for it the believer purifies himself,* though he who re- 


5T Clem. 38. °T Peter 4:1. "Ibid. 2:11. °T John 3:3. 
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mains in Christ does not sin.’ No one can love the world, which 
with its desire is passing away, and love the Father, who is 
permanent.” Indeed, the world does not recognize the Chris- 
tian assembly, because it patterns its life after him.” 

But a more fervent protest against the adaptation of the 
church to the world is seen in the Apocalypse, which arises out 
of a community familiar with persecution and distress. Some 
of the letters to the churches demonstrate the varied aspects 
of Christianity in this period. Liberal tendencies had appeared 
at Pergamum and Thyatira. Matters were even worse at Sar- 
dis. That church was dead, except for a few who had “not 
soiled their raiment.’”’ It is not drawing too much upon 
credulity to think of this separatist group as ascetic—a group 
which possibly within the church at Sardis tried to keep alive 
the primitive fires of emotional, ecstatic experience, which 
would be entirely acceptable to the puritanic and pneumatic 
temperament of the author of Revelation. But the assembly at 
Laodicea was in terrible plight! It was content! It considered 
itself well off, and even rich. It had lost its earlier fervor and 
had adapted itself to the world. These churches are instances 
of what was happening here and there in the new movement, 
for as the reappearance of Christ was delayed, economic and 
social pressure were bringing about accommodations to the 
environment. But the author of the Apocalypse was one of 
those leaders who sincerely regretted the diminution of the 
earlier spirit. On the other hand there were assemblies such 
as those at Ephesus, Smyrna, and Philadelphia where the pres- 
sure was exceedingly severe, but these were patient and for 
their long-suffering would obtain glory. The martyr had his 
place, and happy were those who died in the Lord.’* But some 
have kept themselves celibate, entirely chaste. These were 
without stain and were honored above the rest."* Their num- 
ber, 144,000, is without doubt apocalyptic, but by this time 

° Ibid., 3:6. meee. 32%: * Ibid., 6:9, 14:13. 


1 Thid., 2:15. 4 Rev. 3:4, Moffatt’s translation. M424. 
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there must have been many in the church who had heard the 
call of the separate life.** And the author emphasizes the ad- 
vantages accruing to the virgins, They are followers of the 
Lamb, and are the first-fruits unto God and the Lamb. 

There are other evidences about the same time of a definite 
class of ascetics, Clement, in his letter to the Corinthians, en- 
couraged the continuation of the virginal life but warned 
against pride, for continence is a gift.’ Ignatius gave the same 
warning.’ These references show plainly that part of the 
church, at any rate, preferred the more extreme ascetic way. 
The origin of Christian virginity is obscure, but Paul early rec- 
ognized its worth and encouraged it. At this time there were 
doubtless some disciples of Paul who would emphasize the 
teachings of their leader. Virginity would also be stimulated 
by the widows who had refrained from second marriage and 
thus had turned their minds from the things of this world. But 
a great impetus also came from the prevalent notion of addi- 
tional sanctity attached to chastity. Prophecy and god-posses- 
sion were considered to be furthered by virginity. Philip the 
evangelist had four unmarried daughters who prophesied. 
With the passage of time, the continued steadfastness of those 
who had adopted the virginal life in the belief of an early re- 
turn of the Messiah was not only noted, but revered. It is pos- 
sible that in some places so great was the veneration attached 
to these that the warning against pride was entirely in order. 

Polycarp places very definite responsibility on widows and 
virgins. The former must be always praying for all men. Since 
widows are sacrifices on God’s altar they must be without 
blemish.** Virgins also must be blameless and of good con- 
science. 

The fiery writings of Ignatius are further proof that this age 
was not without apostolic enthusiasm. But additional evidence 


* Cf. Dobschiitz, Christian Life in the Primitive Church, English translation, p. 228. 
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* To Polycarp, 5. ** Epistle to Phil. 
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of the stabilization of the church is the growing importance of 
the officia]. The spirit-possessed member is overshadowed by 
the spirit-possessed bishop, and anything done apart from 
him is service to the devil.’ Ignatius has a glowing zeal for 
martyrdom through which he will reach perfection. He dreads, 
not the arena, nor the unleashing of the wild beasts, but only 
the possible interference of Christians in Rome. Through their 
love for him they may prevent the consummation of his hopes. 
He reaches great heights in his contemplation of the sufferings 
which lie before him, through which, however, he will “attain 
unto Jesus Christ.” The world no longer interests him, and 
though he recognizes the dualism of existence he avers that 
even a Christian’s fleshly deeds become spiritual for every- 
thing he does is done in Christ. Christians are athletes who 
eagerly yet patiently await the culmination of their disciplined 
life in a life that is incorruptible and eternal. We may appre- 
ciate Ignatius only by remembering his time, but as Paul was 
extraordinary in the Apostolic era, so this man is exceptional in 
his attitude. The earlier ecstacy which had found expression 
in intensity of preparation for the return of Christ seems now 
to be redirected toward martyrdom. The initiative has changed 
from Christ to the Christian. Ignatius does not await Christ 
but rather goes to meet him, using martyrdom as a means. As 
with Paul, so with Ignatius there is evident a definite patho- 
logical element which must be taken into consideration, but 
Ignatius sets the pace for later aspirants for the martyr’s 
crown. He will not feel comfortable until he hears and feels 
the lions crunching his bones. The excesses which this glory 
in suffering later occasioned had to be rebuked ultimately and 
controlled by the church, but at first the spirit of the martyr 
was encouraged. Polycarp is an instance of this. He warns 
Christians against the love of money and advises them to con- 
tinue their fasting, and then uses Ignatius and his fellow-mar- 
tyrs as examples of those who have not loved this world. He 


* To the Smyr.,, 9. 
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follows his leader into martyrdom, and shortly the early Chris- 
tian writings are increased by martyrologies. 

In this transition period of partial stabilization two tenden- 
cies emerge. The earlier spiritual enthusiasm persists in such 
esoteric ideas as union with deity, by the “withinness” of 
Christ, or else the seeking of Christ through martyrdom. The 
attempts to keep the Christian communities alive to the expec- 
tation of the reappearance of Christ are still made, and receive 
special impetus during the trials of persecution. But at the 
same time there are no less apparent evidences of what may 
be styled an ad interim program which outlined the mode of 
conduct for the Christian in relation to his daily world. In all 
probability these two tendencies flourished together in most 
communities, as indeed the writer of Hebrews recognizes. 
While it is true that these are the last days and the Coming One 
will soon appear, yet the Christian must run his appointed 
course steadfastly. He probably will encounter suffering, but 
this is from God, and in itself is discipline. He is to be at peace 
with all men, to be content with his lot, to be humanitarian, 
and to honor marriage. The older Jewish sacrifices give place 
to the sacrifices of kindness and charity, an early teaching of 
the new cult. The leaders of the community are now important 
and are to be obeyed. Above all the Christian must remember 
that his abode is not here, for he is pointing toward the City 
which is to come. 

Of similar spirit is the letter of Barnabas, which not only 
warns of the last days but endeavors to give practical help for 
the Christian in the world, who, though he is looking for the 
world to come, must nevertheless abide for a time in this life. 
The body of the Christian is no longer a hospitable abode for 
demons, for it has been newly created. The follower of the 
“way of light” will company with the “humble and righteous,” 
and will call nothing his own. He will be pure as he is able. 
As was the case in communities generally, by far the greater 
number would come from the lowest classes, but a place is 
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made for the more fortunate, for it is recommended to the 
more powerful to keep with them those whom they can help. 
This would not only be of economic value to the assembly, but 
would also serve as discipline to any whose greater influence 
tended to lead to haughtiness. 

But class distinction and economic struggle had permeated 
some Christian groups. The sermon known as the Epistle of 
James is a philippic against the rich. The Lord is about to re- 
turn, and the Christian who is friendly to the world is un- 
friendly to God. Separation from the world, a life of unspotted 
character, and humanitarian activities are demanded as tests 
of sincerity. But of chief importance is the fact that in these 
final days the rich have been piling up their wealth. That there 
was great unrest between the rich and poor in the Roman Em- 
pire in the second century of our era is well known, and this 
disturbance was to increase with the years. But the author of 
James champions the poor. He notices that the well-dressed 
and wealthy are being given the choice seats at the services, 
but the poor may look forward to the future when they will 
inherit the kingdom. It is interesting to note how much like 
the world some Christian communities were becoming when 
we think of the distinction made within the church itself be- 
tween rich and poor. 

The ascetic strains of primitive Christianity persist in this 
later period. The early excitement over the imminent return of 
Christ has given place to some extent to a more regular way of 
life in this world. Yet it is a disciplined way, and though the 
Christian is forced to be in the world he is not of it. But the 
church is settling down; it is choosing definite officials, whose 
power is steadily increasing; provision is made for marriage of 
Christians, and a place is made in the community for the 
wealthy. There is by this time a definite class of ascetics, both 
men and women, who live the virginal life, and all Christians 
who can endure are asked to keep themselves chaste. But de- 
spite methodical procedure within the Christian body, indeed, 
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partly as a protest against secularization of the church, there 
constantly arise pneumatic and ecstatic warnings of the “die- 
hards,” or it may be the mystics, who will not permit the former 
spirit to disappear. 

This twofold ascetic tendency persists well into the second 
century. We have already noted appearances of stabilization. 
Certainly the Didache, or first church manual, is additional 
proof of consolidation. The first section of this document con- 
cerns the “Way of Life” and the “Way of Death,” and the sec- 
ond part has to do with church order. Connecting the two parts 
is the reference to bearing the “‘whole yoke of the Lord,” if pos- 
sible—the whole yoke of the Lord being the life of abstinence 
and chastity. Perfection is alone attained by this sort of life. 
Here is a writing which recognizes not only two planes of life, 
but without unusual emotional appeal calmly advocates the 
perfect life. It is not only a defense of asceticism, but an en- 
couragement for all those who think themselves capable to 
prove how much they can endure. It is in line with Paul, Clem- 
ent, Ignatius, and Polycarp in recognizing the double stand- 
ard of Christian living. 

The Didache has to do also with fasting. Christian fasting 
originated in Judaism, for the first followers of Jesus were 
good Jews. The Day of Atonement was a day of affliction of 
soul. The Jews fasted also in critical situations and in prepara- 
tion for revelation. In New Testament times there were the 
Pharisaic fasts twice a week. Jesus and his disciples probably 
kept these regular Jewish fasts, but after his death his disciples 
justified further stringency on the fact that the bridegroom had 
been taken away. In their heightened feeling of devotion and 
enthusiasm, they not only observed Jewish fasts, but in all 
probability fasted on days which commemorated some critical 
situation in the life of their Lord. It would be therefore most 
natural to suppose that fasting on Wednesday and Friday, 
days of the betrayal and crucifixion, arose early in the prac- 
tices of the Christian group and became traditional. Thus the 
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first Christians would have fasted four days a week instead of 
two. When the breach between Judaism and Christianity wid- 
ened, the Talmudists cautioned their followers against extreme 
ascetic practices apparently in contradistinction to the Chris- 
tians.*” Fasting made a double appeal to the members of the 
new cult. To the Jew, convinced that Jesus was the Messiah, 
but no less desirous of observing the Law, fasting offered an 
opportunity for extra-righteousness. To the Greek convert 
fasting provided a discipline of the body. To both it resulted in 
cleansing the flesh, materially weakening the hold of demonic 
powers, and rendering the temple suitable for the housing of 
Christ. 

Another occasion in the Christian calendar calling for fast- 
ing would be the Passion period, opened by the Trauerfast, 
and closed by the joyous celebration of the Resurrection. This 
fast was observed variously, but was common throughout 
Christendom. 

Fasting held an honored place in the early Christian com- 
munities. Jesus was thought to have fasted a long period dur- 
ing his struggle with Satan, and to have given instructions con- 
cerning fasting. Hannah fasted and prayed in the temple. 
Paul fasted during the period of his blindness. Moreover, the 
practice was indulged in for preparation for special events. It 
was done before and after the sending out of Paul and Barna- 
bas from Antioch and was also customary preceding the choice 
of presbyters. 

By the time of the Didache the candidate for baptism, the 
baptizer, and others of the group fasted. Since baptism was 
sacramental grave importance was attached to it for the initi- 
ate, who must rid himself of all possible contact with demons 
before taking Christ upon himself. 

Of exactly opposite temper is The Shepherd, of Hermas, 
which deplores the presence of ““doubleminded”’ in the church 
and attempts to call Christians away from worldliness. The 


* Cf. Kaufmann Kohler, article, “Ascetics,” in Jewish Encyclopedia. 
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progressive accommodation to environment is intolerable to 
Hermas, who in apocalyptic form bids the church forsake con- 
formity to the world and to remember that God’s servants are 
but dwelling in a foreign land here, for their own city is far off. 
The end, though the exact date cannot be determined, is near. 
Prominent in this writing is the outcry against luxury and 
wealth. The round, white stones that will not fit into the tower 
represent those who claim to have faith and at the same time 
possess wealth. But only when their riches are chiseled away 
will they be prepared for the Lord’s service. Yet, even in Her- 
mas there is a place for the rich, for they may minister to the 
material needs of the poor, who in turn are mightier in spiritual 
qualities and have greater efficacy in intercession with God, 
and who will be the spiritual representatives, so to speak, of 
the poorer rich. Indeed, the wealthy are to seek out those that 
hunger, and are to cease from their class aloofness. This ad- 
justment is taking place at the same time that the merchant 
and artisan are becoming so important in the prosperity of the 
Empire. Christians, as long as their business or trade had no 
connection with idolatry, were free to develop their capacities, 
and it is quite possible, and in the light of Hermas entirely 
probable, that many had prospered in their business. Had Her- 
mas been able, he would have excluded or repudiated the 
wealthy, but even a highly emotional and prophetic zealot 
such as he could not refuse to compromise with a situation 
which had for some time been beyond his control. Yet he does 
feel that the church has made unnecessary adaptations, and 
in the days of security, ease, and luxury has been too prone to 
forget the transiency of this age and the things pertaining to it. 

There are other ascetic interests in Hermas. He has much 
to say in favor of virginity, Continence being second only to 
Faith in the lists of the names of the women and virgins at the 
tower. The virgins are Christian virtues, and Hermas, praying 
without ceasing and surrounded by these virtues, thus passes 
the night without sin. Second marriage is not wrong, but the 
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one who remains single is more honorable and wins greater 
glory before the Lord. The author himself has received instruc- 
tions that henceforth his wife shall be to him as a sister. 

Hermas fasts often in preparation for revelation in addition 
to observing the customary fasts. But even better than fasting 
is rigid obedience to Christian discipline. The perfect fast is 
to keep one’s self from evil words and desires and to purge 
one’s self of all the vanities of this world. Fasting means not 
only abstinence, but the giving to the poor the money that 
would have been spent for food. There is thus a minimum 
standard which every Christian must follow, but each one may 
go as far as he can beyond this, and the farther he goes the more 
credit he stores away on his own account. Repentance is a form 
of discipline and entails vexation of soul and affliction of spirit. 

The apostolic idea of the indwelling Spirit is especially prom- 
inent in Hermas. Long-suffering encourages habitation by the 
Spirit, which, however, vacates at the approach of ill-temper. 
Only spirit-possession will assure victory, and chastity of body 
makes a worthy dwelling-place for the Spirit. Asceticism and 
discipline prepare the way for spiritual power. It was most im- 
portant in Hermas’ day, as it continued to be long afterward, 
for the Christian to maintain such relations with Christ, pre- 
eminent over all spirits, as would assure conquest over those 
malevolent beings which constantly surrounded man. 

The Shepherd, of Hermas, though a book of discipline, is not 
like the Didache. It represents reaction to the steady integra- 
tion of the church in the life of the world and fervently appeals 
to all followers of the Master to forsake worldly interests and 
so discipline themselves that the indwelling Spirit may control. 

The ascetic appeal is in both tendencies. It is seen in the en- 
raptured gaze of the apocalyptic seer who foretells doom to 
those who conform to this world. It is seen again in the fervor 
of the martyr as he obstinately refuses to recant (much to the 
dismay of the Roman official) and rushes to his death, thus 
throwing away his life, but gaining at once eternal rewards. 
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But it is none the less apparent in the advice given to Chris- 
tians, not all of whom adopt virginity or lean toward martyr- 
dom, but who nevertheless must exercise self-contro) and seek 
the way of Christ—a way of hardship, self-denial, sacrifice, 
and mutual helpfulness. This was done not for the sake of self- 
control merely from the philosophic standpoint, but also to pre- 
serve the honor of the Christian group. It was not only to fol- 
Jow Christ but also to prevent scandal that the disciplined life 
appears. This was necessary, for in the first days of the move- 
ment doubtless man: had joined who expected immediate re- 
lief. Some of these later would fall by the wayside, though to 
the world they would be known as Christians, and hence bring 
dishonor upon the movement. The new cult was already ex- 
periencing enough difficulty without the added defamation 
that misconduct on the part of half-hearted Christians would 
bring. The former freedom of the Pauline Christian is passing, 
and the tendency is toward control of the group, and not only 
of the group but also of the activities of individual members. 

In the course of time just as the Christian movement had 
found place for the wealthy, so it came to appreciate the values 
of culture. It soon learned that instead of despising the acqui- 
sition of knowledge it could approve of some of the things, both 
in method and content, connected with philosophy. On the 
other hand, the philosopher could not {ai} to admire the strict 
regimen of life of the average Christian, nor wonder at the 
fortitude with which the martyr went to his death. 

The antisocial nature of Christianity developed by the wist- 
fu) longing for the new age on the part of its members and also 
by the special rules of conduct, which to some extent marked 
out the Christian from the rest of humanity, was not dimin- 
ished by the relationship existing between the religion and the 
state. Rome had no quarrel with a new faith, but in her toler- 
ant attitude toward all cults she could not understand the strict 
position of the followers of Christ nor their desire to invite 
upon themselves the punishments of the state visited upon all 
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who were disloyal. The local persecutions which Christians 
suffered, and which some few enjoyed, tended to drive them in 
upon themselves and to increase their belief that the present 
administration of this world was not of God, nor would it last. 

The ascetic tendencies which were in Christianity from the 
very beginning have developed and in cases have received redi- 
rection in this era of the stabilization of the church. Asceticism 
held an honored place in the life of the community, and its ef- 
fects were traceable in many phases of Christian life. The dis- 
ciplined way of the Christian in the world continued in its 
stringency, and as the second century drew to a close that way 
was restricted further and was more definitely marked out by 
philosophic leaders such as Clement of Alexandria. But the 
protests against stabilization, adaptation, and conformity also 
continued and even increased in vehemence. Some of those 
who differed so radically from the majority by their excessive 
asceticism crossed over into gnosticism, which should be remem- 
bered from its ascetic spontaneity as we) as from its philosoph- 
icsystems of thought. Others formed sects whose extraordinary 
beliefs or customs made them seem foreign to the Christian 
movement. Some remained within the church and with untir- 
ing zeal strove ceaselessly to call back a well-nigh complaisant 
church to its primitive fervor, while many, and their numbers 
grew, rushed to the stake, the arena, the sword in order to unite 
themselves with Christ instantly, and to exchange the suffer- 
ings, problems, responsibilities of this life for the blessings and 
glory of life in the new kingdom. 
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OES the term dyaprwhds in the Synoptic Gospels 
ID always bear the same connotation that it does in 
the Septuagint Version, in the Fourth Gospel, in 
the Pauline and other New Testament epistles, and in the 
subsequent literature of the church; or does it signify a 
member of the Am-ha-aretz—one of “‘the people of the land” 
who were, presumably, despised by the Pharisees because of 
their neglect of tithing and their failure to observe the cere- 
monial laws of cleansing and the study of the Torah? If the 
latter view can be maintained, exegetically and historically, 
then, in the opinion of the writer this question, with its far- 
reaching implications, should no longer be confined to the 
arena of classroom discussion but studied by the church in its 
relation to the situation in which Jesus found himself in the 
final crisis of his ministry. If the “sinners” were the non-tithers 
whose increasing numbers constituted a grave menace ta the 
Temple authorities, no teacher in Israel could associate with 
them, or even allow them to find a place in his ostensible fol- 
lowing, without incurring the dire enmity of the Sadducean 
rulers. The attitude of tolerance shown by Jesus toward the 
‘“‘sinners”’ has, in this event, to be seriously considered in its 
bearing on the causes which led to his crucifixion. This aspect 
of the question has never yet received the attention it deserves. 
Its importance not only justifies but demands a careful inquiry 
into the available evidences. 
An examination of the passages containing the term dpap- 
Twhds in the Synoptic Gospels will show that in two instances 
it bears the generally accepted meaning of sinner as a trans- 
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gressor of the moral law (or a morally reprehensible person) : 
(1) Luke 6:37: “A woman in the city which was a sinner’; 
(2) Luke 18:13 (in the parable of the Pharisee and the Pub- 
lican): “God be merciful to me a sinner.’ To these may be 
added the self-disparaging remark of Simon Peter in Luke 5:8: 
“Depart from me for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” In two other 
verses the term designates persons who were transgressors of 
both the ceremonial and moral laws: (3) Mark 2:17: “I 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners” (cf. Matt. 9:13); 
or persons who were “without the law,” as were Herod, Pilate, 
and the Roman executioners, vide: (4) Mark 14:41: “The 
Son of Man is betrayed into the hand of sinners” (cf. Matt. 
26:45 and Luke 24:7). 

In all other verses, however, the term auaprwrds seems to 
refer to a class of socially inferior people, discernible and rec- 
ognizable as such: (1) Matt. 9:10: “Many publicans and 
sinners came” (cf. Luke 15:1); (2) Matt. 9:11: “‘Why eat- 
eth your master with publicans and sinners?” (3) Matt. 
11:19; “Behold a friend of publicans and sinners” (cf. Luke 
7:39 and Mark 2:15, 16). The publicans or tax-gatherers 
(rehSvac) were a well-known class of public officials despised 
on account of their occupation; and it seems most natural to 
assume that the apaprwhoi, standing in association with them, 
constituted another social class. If the term duaprwAoi here is 
used in the generally accepted sense of “sinners,” one would 
expect some such phrase as éNdollauaptrwdol; otherwise the 
implication would be that the 7eddvac were not sinners in that 
sense—an inference quite contrary both to fact and to the in- 
tention of the writers. (4) Luke 15:2, “This man receiveth 
sinners and eateth with them,” and (5) Luke 19:7, “He is 
gone to be guest with a man that is a sinner,” receive natural 
explanation if the individuals referred to belonged to a class 
of people who were regarded as socially inferior because of 
their non-observance of ritual laws. Such non-observance 


would be patent to the eyes of all: but who could discern the 
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heart to perceive what individuals had or had not violated the 
moral law? There never has been and there never can be a 
segregation of morally delinquent persons from others. In- 
dividual cases may be known, but different kinds of sinners 
are never found flocking together in such a way as to be open- 
ly discerned and labeled as such. The view of all New Testa- 
ment writers is that “all have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God.” (6) The references in Luke 6:32, “‘For sinners 
also love those that love them,” and (7) in Luke 6: 330, “What 
grace have ye? For sinners also do the same,” seem to point 
to a class of people who were conspicuous for their lack of 
courtesy, and want of consideration for persons who belonged 
to other classes in the community; while the statement in (8) 
Luke 6:34, ‘Sinners also lend to sinners,” points to a sort of 
camaraderie among them. Menzies in his comment on Mark 
2:15, 16says that duaprwdot is used in the narrow sense which 
the Pharisees gave it of persons who do not attempt to keep 
the law as they did. 

The internal evidence, although inferential in the sense that 
it is derived in each instance from the nature of the case, is, 
then, wholly favorable to the theory that oi duaprwdoi in the 
second group of verses cited above are probably to be identi- 
fied with the Am-hi-aretz, or with a similar class afterward 
so designated in the rabbinical writings. 

What about the historical evidences? In the Old Testament 
the term Am-hi-aretz usually designates the populace as dis- 
tinguished from the nobility, but in the books of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah it is applied to the half-heathenish native population of 
Judea, and it carried over this derogatory connotation into 
the later rabbinical use. Three classes of Jews are referred to 
in the rabbinical writings: (1) the béné torah or students of 
the law; (2) the Am-hi-dretz or common people, and (3) the 
borim or very ignorant. But the two latter classes were fre- 
quently associated together. Even the charitable Hillel is 
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quoted as saying: “‘No bdr has scruples about sinning and no 
Am-hi-Ares is pious.” 

An Am-ha-ares is variously described as one who does not 
recite the Shema (Deut. 6:40), with his prayers morning and 
evening; he does not put on the tephilim at prayer-time; he 
has no tassels on his garment; he does not bring up his sons to 
study the law; he does not eat his ordinary food (fullin) ina 
state of ceremonial cleanness (after proper washings); and 
(worst fault of all!) he does not separate the tithes. Pheru- 
shim (Pharisees) is a term used in contrast to Am-ha-ares— 
the ignorant or negligent vulgus. Scrupulous Jews formed an 
association (kaburah), pledged to ceremonial purity and to 
tithing. The haber must not give tithes to a priest or Levite 
who is an Am-hi-ares; be the guest of one, or entertain one at 
his house (unless he left his outer garment outside). He must 
not sell either “dry” produce (grain, etc.) or “moist” pro- 
duce (vegetables, etc.) to an Am-hi-ares, or purchase “moist” 
produce from him lest the latter convey contamination. The 
Am-hi-aretz are supposed to be ceremonially unclean. The 
haber must not study the law in the presence of an Am-hi-ares, 
nor perform his purification in the presence of a member of 
this class. It must be carefully noted, however, that the line 
drawn was not one of birth or station but of nature and piety. 
A student might sink to the level of an Am-ha-dres or a mem- 
ber of that class might, by his merit and diligence, become a 
haber (vide “‘Akiba’”’). Still there was much rivalry between 
learned and unlearned. Students, as a rule, were unpopular 
among the Am-hi-aretz, especially among the women. It is 
true, however, that even without education of the schools, an 
Am-ha-ares might become a /aber by trustworthiness, pro- 
priety, and obligations of ceremonial cleanness, etc. The first 
step in the reception of the Am-hi-ares to the haburah was the 
observance of the rabbinical rule about washing hands before 
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eating (Mark 7:2; Matt. 12:25). Provision was made for the 
instruction of the probationer in the obligations he had as- 
sumed. But the cleavage between their classes was marked at 
the beginning of the first century and, after 70 A.D., irrepa- 
rable. The “people of the land” were not to be summoned as 
witnesses or their testimony admitted; no secret was to be in- 
trusted to them; one of them might not be appointed guardian 
of an orphan, or custodian of the poor rates. Marriage between 
the two classes was condemned in terms of abhorrence. G. F. 
Moore attributes this animosity to the fact that the majority 


of the Am-hi-aretz chose to remain wil fully and stubbornly in 
their ignorance and negligence. Expositions in Bet-ha Mid- 
rash enabled men to listen every Sabbath to lively discussions 
of the teachers and more advanced students. 


When such opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of religion were open 
to all it was not strange that those who neglected them and consequently 
remained in ignorance of the revealed will of God, unconcerned about the 
distinctions of clean and unclean further than that these had become mat- 
ters of habit among their kind—that such Am-hi-dres should be regarded 
by the Pharisees as little better than the indigenous heathen who were 
properly also designated by that opprobrious term. But, undoubtedly, the 
strongest cause of this animosity is found in the neglect of tithing. . .. . 
The system of tithing agricultural products was complicated and had the 
semblance and, doubtless, the substance of extortion of the beneficiary. It 
is small wonder that the peasant earned the reputation of being very un- 
trustworthy in acquitting himself of his religious obligations in this sphere. 
Even the most scrupulous of this class doubtless followed in this, as in 
other matters, the prescriptive usage of their fathers, heediess of the strict- 
er interpretation of these laws in the schools and of the requirements of the 
oral law. Investigation showed, we are told, that the only law that was 
generally observed was the separation of the Terumah Gedolah (the heave- 
offering of Num. 18:11-13), which could be eaten only by priests and 
their families in a state of ritual cleanness; some set apart the several 
tithes, others did not. This negligence gave great concern to the religious 
leaders, but evidently their efforts to secure conformity to their standard 
had small success. Nor was the laxity of the common man in such mat- 
ters his private affair which he might have to settle for himself with God. 
Such robbery of God was a national crime which was visited on the whole 
people; the favour of God and His blessing could be recovered only by 
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complete amendment (Mal. 3:8—12). It was also the individual concern 
of every truly pious man. What should such an one do who bought grain, 
fruit, vegetables, wine, or oil, which were subject to tithing, from the coun- 
try people who brought them to market, or bread from a baker or dealer? 
There was not only the uncertainty whether the tithe had been properly 
separated or disposed of, but further whether the seller was telling the 
truth when he averred—as he would be sure to do—that it was all right. 
The question was a serious one, for it was taught that the failure to sepa- 
rate the tithe of the [Levites’] tithe which should go to the priest, was a 
mortal sin equally with the neglect of Terumah Gedolah. Things to which 
this doubt attached were called Demai (Dubious) and the various cases 
and what is to be done about them are dealt with under that title in a 
treatise in the Mishna, and in the Palestinian Talmud. The general rule 
is that the buyer of “dubious” produce should separate from his purchase 
a hundredth part (tenth of a tenth) the terumat ma‘aser spoken of above. 


This quotation reveals most clearly why it was that the Phar- 
isees and their successors doubtless felt justified in applying 
the term “sinners” to the Am-hi-aretz. It explains their hesi- 
tancy or repugnance to sit at table with the Am-ha-aretz and 
partake of their food lest it had not been tithed. 

When, in addition to the foregoing, we take account of the 
large category of uncleanness which they regarded as taboo 
we can more readily understand their aloofness and the scorn 
with which they observed that Jesus and his disciples ate with 
(ceremonially) unwashed hands, and commented adversely 
on his sitting at table with “sinners” by whom they meant not 
simply members of the non-tithing peasant class but all who 
disregarded the above-mentioned requirements of the law. 
All of these evidences, then, seem strongly to support the the- 
ory that the “sinners” in the second list of passages cited above 
were those designated later in the rabbinical writings as Am- 
ha-aretz. 

But the case is not closed. Abrahams contends that “learn- 
ing-pride” does not meet us until the second century (ex- 
cept among the Gentile-Corinthian Christians! ) , certainly not 
among Palestinian Jews, until after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem which “threw the Jews enduringly into the category of the 
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‘People of the Book.’’”’ Abrahams does not believe that Matt. 
5:3 refers to the Am-ha-aretz: 


Yet behind this theory lies a fundamental truth, Jesus himself, and in 
the first instance, made his appeal to the poor and despised. . . . . But 
this approach to an understanding of Jesus does not lead us to an identifi- 
cation of those with whom he sympathized with the Am-hi-aretz of the 
mid-second century. ... . There was no need to defend an impover- 
ished peasantry against proud academicals; for the poor were largely rep- 
resented among the academicals. 


“Men of the soil” and “sons of the Torah” are not to be con- 
sidered as opposites. Law and Labor were closely associated 
in Jewish life, according to the rabbis. Simeon B. Yohai’s nar- 
row view, belittling agriculture, found no support. Shema Yeh 
said, “Love work.” Now this is no doubt all very true, but 
scarcely to the point, since it is not contended by G. F. Moore, 
Lake-Jackson, and others that the Am-ha-aretz were all poor 
and the Pharisees rich. Nor is there any evidence in the synop- 
tic records to show that the “sinners” sought sympathy or that 
Jesus sympathized with their attitude. He simply refused to 
turn away from them or to turn them away. The negligent 
and heedless no doubt included many who were well to do; 
and the term Am-hi-aretz, while including some who were 
poor, evidently came to be applied to all who showed disregard 
of tithing, of the ceremonial laws of cleaning, and of the study 
of the Torah, andif,sosoon after 70 A.D., the Am-hia-dretz came 
to beso greatly despised, that state of feeling toward them must 
have existed in considerable degree at a much earlier date, and 
that it did so exist is abundantly proved by the statement of 
Hillel, the most liberal-minded of all the great rabbis. Abra- 
hams observes: “When Hillel said an Am-ha-ires cannot be a 
Hasid [i.e., a pious man] he meant not the industrious work- 
man, but the man devoted exclusively to worldly pursuits, 
without retaining the leisure and desire for pursuits of the 
spirit.” But this is virtually to concede the point, viz., that 
these negligent classes were actually despised in the days of 
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Hillel, and in the days of Jesus. Abrahams has hardly suc- 
ceeded in refuting the inference which Friedlander draws from 
the statement of Hillel, viz., “If a man of such tolerance and 
inexhaustible meekness could so speak what of the other 
Rabbis?” Quite beside the mark is Abrahams’ statement that, 
according to the descriptions of Josephus and the Talmud, 
poverty was not prevalent in the time of Jesus, as is also his 
quotation from Rabban Gamaliel II of a principle which op- 
erated in Jewish life for many centuries, viz., “An excellent 
thing is the study of the Torah combined with some worldly 
occupation, for the labor demanded of them both makes sin 
to be forgotten; all study of the Torah without work must in 
the end be futile and become a cause of sin.”” Abrahams wisely 
observes that “the worst mésalliance is a union of the cultur- 
ally unfit,”’ but he does not establish either the necessity or the 
justice of class or caste distinctions when he says, ““The edu- 
cated did not desire marriage with the illiterate, with those 
who disobey the rules of Niddah (rules at once of hygiene and 
holiness), with men who are rough lovers and indecent as- 
sertors of conjugal rights—all this was creditable and not dis- 
creditable.” 

Here one plainly discerns the iniquitous cause of all deep 
class hatreds, viz., the cruel and unjust insinuation that all 
vulgarity and coarseness of soul belongs to one class, and that 
all members of a class either suffer from the taint of vulgarity 
or share in the graces of refinement. Yet, he says, the rabbis 
did not spurn the Am-hi-dretz! Abrahams says: 


It has been abundantly proven that the great majority of the laws of 
clean and unclean refer to the priests. But (a) the pietists offered sacri- 
fices and () more laymen elected to live in a sacerdotal manner and these 
laws applied to them—but the modern attempt to create a mass of such 
pietists is not demonstrated by facts. 


But “pietist” is scarcely the right term; “men zealous for 
the Torah” would be more appropriate, and that these existed 
in large numbers is not only made evident by the huge ecclesi- 
astical and rabbinical system maintained by them but by the 
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overwhelming influence exerted by them both prior to 70 A.D. 
and after that date. The Am-ha-ares, he says, is not 

the average Jew, hampered by laws and impatient of impositions, but he 
is the Galilean antithesis to the Haber, flourishes after the Hadrian War, 
and because of his neglect of tithes was not one from whom to accept hos- 
pitality. It is doubtful whether, before Hadrian, the figure of the non- 
tithing Am-hi-ires can be discerned; he is rather the neglecter of rites in 
general and in particular he fails to educate his children. . . . . In the 
time of Josephus the Galilean freely paid tithes but not in the later period. 
. . . « Ofall the features of Pharisaism the phenomenon of the Am-hi- 
ares left least trace. 


But in a court of law no case is won by a direct flouting of 
evidence. Assertions are never accepted as proofs, and the 
plain facts are against Abrahams in this matter. That there 
were neglecters of tithes from the days of Ezra and Nehemiah 
is abundantly evident in the Old Testament itself. All the con- 
ditions which call forth the existence of such a class existed all 
through the period under discussion, as G. F. Moore shows,’ 
and, although the Am-ha-ares may not be designated by that 
term in the writings that belong to 20 B.c.—70 A.D., yet, by af- 
fording provocation for the display of some of the most con- 
spicuous features of pharisaism, they have left indubitable 
traces of their existence. G. F. Moore’s presentation of the 
whole matter really gives a more sympathetic understanding 
of the position of the Pharisees, who were under moral obliga- 
tion not only to maintain the authority of the Torah against 
all deteriorating influences, but also to lend all the support 
they could to maintain the system of tithings so necessary to 
the maintenance of the huge ecclesiastical system in which the 
religion of Judaism found a center and source of inspiration. 
One can perceive the difficulties under which they labored and 
question whether under precisely the same conditions any con- 


siderable body of Christians would have behaved any better. 


Abrahams recognizes the unique and distinctive grace of Jesus 
when he says, “That a multitude flocked to him surely proves 
1 Judaism, XI, 71 and 72. 
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his superior attraction, not the failure of other teachers to do 
their duty in theirown way. .... We must not overdarken 
the background of the picture because a figure in the fore- 
ground is so radiant. Jesus needs no such artistic tricks.” 

This word of caution is needed. Yet, in view of all the cir- 
cumstances, we are not painting the Pharisees in too dark a 
color if we say that, under much provocation and with a cer- 
tain degree of justification, they did characterize the negligent, 
inconsiderate non-tithing wreckers as “sinners.”” The Phar- 
isees would indeed appear in a much darker color, and we 
would be obliged to regard them as insufferable snobs, if we 
had to believe that, as a class, they turned away from the very 
men who most needed their help, i.e., the victims of sinful 
habits and inherited vices, and they would be of all men most 
reprehensible if they were offended at Jesus because he tried 
to help these unfortunates. The substantial agreement of 
nobler minds, both Jewish and Christian, is reflected further 
in Abrahams’ conclusion, “Jesus, unquestionably, associated 
more freely than other Jewish leaders with persons who notori- 
ously disobeyed various ritual laws, or who were of doubtful 
moral character. These persons are similar to the class later 
known as Am-ha-ares, but cannot be identified with that class.” 
The main point at issue is certainly conceded here, viz., that 
the “‘sinners”’ in the foregoing passages (2) were a class noted 
for their non-observance of ritual laws. Abrahams says: 

Still less is it right to think of the “publicans and sinners” as corre- 


sponding with the poor and distressed masses; the “publicans” were often 
wealthy, and the “sinners” were not invariably of the Martha type. But 
that they were persons who were ill-regarded by what was not entirely a 


smug respectability is probable enough, just as to-day Jews feel a not dis- 


creditable antipathy towards money-lenders and those degenerate sons 
and daughters of Israel who find their way into the divorce court. It is 
part of the distinctive glory of Jesus that he tried to win over and win back 
the “publicans and sinners” of his time by friendly and reassuring associa- 
tion with them. Throughout the ages men of genuine but conventional 
faith have been apt to draw aside their mantle from contact with social 


outcasts. But such superfine sensibility should not be called Pharisaic—it 
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is the mark of the “superior” persons who have been wanting in no epoch 
and no creed. Against all such the example of Jesus stands out as a rebuke 
and an inspiration. 

It will be noted that although the foregoing quotations ex- 
press salient features in the discussion, they fail to emphasize 
the crucial fact that the attitude of the non-tithers was a grow- 
ing menace and challenge to the Temple authorities. It is, of 
course, evident that distrust and dissent among the rank and 
file of the people were outmatched by the scorn and intoler- 
ance of the ruling classes until, finally, as Bacon observes, “a 
coterie of scribes with a few thousand Pharisaic followers had 
arrogated to themselves alone the spiritua) inheritance oi 
Israel” (Matt. 23:2; cf. Isa. 29:9-24); but the real fact is 


that, at this time, the passive opposition of the non-tithers was 
slowly but surely undermining their authority—a process that 
could not be stayed by Roman law or ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion. 

Did the teachings and practice of Jesus have any bearing on 
this situation? The public character of his ministry precludes 
a negative answer. The ministry of Jesus, because of the very 
intimacy and relevancy of its appeal, could not, any more than 
the ministry of an Isaiah or a Jeremiah, be separated from a 
crisis which threatened the whole fabric of organized religion. 
It is true that Jesus gave no sanction by word or deed to this 
refusal to pay tithes, although the “sinners” doubtless sought 
justification for their attitude in his condemnation of the 
rulers. He refused to assert his own freedom in the matter of 
the Temple-tax (Matt. 17:24-27), and enjoined on his hear- 
ers the duty of observing what was taught by those who sat in 
Moses’ seat. Although he sought to arouse the conscience of 
the nation, nothing was farther from his thought than the 
formation of a “party” within or without the church. His 
teaching contained much that was precious to the Pharisees, 
and one would expect the followers of Hillel and of Shamai to 
indorse utterances which bore a strong family resemblance to 
sayings of their masters. The new prophetic element in his 
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teaching powerfully expressed the Hebrew genius for religion. 
The spirit of Jesus was the very spirit of the Hebrew race at 
its best and highest, It was ever the inner spiritual significance 
of the ancient writings and institutions that he sought, with 
utmost reverence and sympathy, to unfold. Nor did he utter 
a syllable against the ritual of the Temple-worship. 

How, then, can we account for an enmity which, becoming 
more and more implacable, culminated at Jast in his betrayal 
and death? In recent years this difficulty has been felt so 
keenly that an explanation has been sought in a theory which 
attempts to “read back” into the synoptic narratives a feeling 
that existed between the church and the Pharisees when the 
gospels were written. The narrative, it is alleged, was amend- 
ed by the interpolation of anti-pharisaic sections. But this 
proposed explanation is now very generally felt to be unten- 
able, not because of its historic improbability, but because of 
its artificiality and its failure to offer an alternative explana- 
tion of the travesty and overthrow of justice which preceded 
the crucifixion. How serious must have been the dilemma 
which evoked such drastic measures. At this point the narra- 
tive itself compels us to take account not only of the animosity 
of the scribes and Pharisees but of something far more terrible, 
viz., the cold and deliberate, yet swift and relentless, decision 
of Annas and Caiaphas. Jesus’ exposure of the insincerity and 
egotism of many of the scribes and Pharisees would naturally 
account for much of the antagonism displayed against him, but 
when the historian sees that antagonism suddenly increased 
by the bitter hostility of the Sadducean Temple-rulers and 
swelling into a tidal wave so intense and powerful as to over- 
whelm alike the laws of Roman justice and of the Hebrew 
Torah, he feels obliged to search for a more adequate motive. 
Hatred and jealousy were not absent. Stronger yet, however, 
was the cupidity of the rulers whose lucrative position was en- 
dangered by the growing defection of the people. Herein lay 
the cause of their fear—fear of the effect on the people of the 
words and acts of Jesus. Fear was the final overwhelming 
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motive which Jed to the crime of the crucifixion. But the fear 
expressed by Caiaphas and others in John 11:48, 5o0b (if these 
words are not a prophecy after the event) was not the rea) 
fear. The prolonged acclaim of the multitude and the drastic 
action of Jesus in cleansing the Temple gave plausibility to 
those words. Jesus should meet the fate that belonged to al) 
leaders of revolt! But none knew better than Caiaphas that 
Jesus was no insurrectionist. Never was insinuation more 
false and hypocritical. The Roman power could be safely 
trusted to take care of all kinds of armed revolt; but who 
could repair the damage wrought by the lightning-strokes of a 
condemnation which reached its climax in the event described 
in Mark 11:15—19? 

The flagrant dishonesty practiced in “the booths of the sons 
of Annas” had, for almost a generation, spread disaffection 
even among the ranks of the faithful who had nothing in com- 
mon with the “sinners.” Hitherto they had felt powerless to 
cope with the unscrupulous family compact that ruled over the 
religious life of the nation. But this daring act of Jesus had 
focused attention on the simony and cupidity which had viti- 
ated the sacred office of the high priest. The public conscience 
could no longer be flouted with impunity. Public temper 
would rapidly harden into an attitude of passive but sullen re- 
sistance. Caiaphas was under no illusion. From that hour the 
Sanhedrin became in his hands merely an instrument to give 
official sanction to his decisions. The throng of pilgrims at the 
Passover might act as a screen behind which the machination 
of the rulers might operate unseen, or, again, the presence of 
these pilgrims might lead to revolt. Who could tell? The situ- 
ation called for bold and instant action. If the people turned 
against the house of Annas and refused to pay their money 
into the hands of its minions nothing would prevent the Roman 
power from setting up a new ecclesiastical régime, or even 
abolishing altogether the office of the high priest. But, if the 
Sanhedrin could secure the crucifixion of Jesus under Roman 
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law, terror would seize the hearts of the recalcitrants (in- 
cluding even the hitherto-impervious “sinners”}; multitudes 
would seek safety in obeying the Temple laws, and the crisis 
threatened by their growing dissent would be averted. Such 
must have been the line of reasoning followed by Annas and 
Caiaphas. Accordingly, they bribed false witnesses to bring 
charges of sedition and blasphemy against Jesus; held a hur- 
ried night trial contrary to their own law; and hired a low mob 
to reinforce with raucous shouting before Pilate their insistent 
demand that Jesus be crucified. Everywhere it is the chief 
priests who appear as the leaders and instigators in these last 
scenes (Mark 11:18 | cf. Matt. 21:15]; Luke 19:47; Mark 
10:33; 11:27; Matt. 21:23; Luke 20:1; Mark 14:43; 14:53, 
55, 60; 15:1 [cf. Matt. 27:1]; Luke 22:6; Matt. 27:3, etc.). 

It is no part of our purpose to offer or even to suggest either 
a doctrinal or an ethical interpretation of the central tragedy 
of history; but the veriest modicum of reflection on the event 
will lead to the conclusion that, whatever meaning and value 
may be ultimately assigned by theology to the cross of Cal- 
vary, it is certain that its moral significance is enhanced and 
clarified by a recognition of the interplay of motives and forces 
disclosed in the gospel narratives. History records many modi- 
fications and strange reversals of human aims and estimates, 
but none so impressive as that presented by the cross which, 
though designed as an instrument of intimidation and coer- 
cion and a lever for the enhancement of Sadducean power, 
has become a weapon for the dethronement of pride, and a 
standard of freedom for all peoples. The church may have 
made the mistake of building her doctrine of atonement in the 
form of an inverted pyramid, but she stands on no debatable 
ground when she points to the cross of Calvary as the most 
amazing instance of defeat converted into victory, and of evil 
devices compelled to serve the ends of justice and supreme 
goodness. 








CRITICAL REVIEWS 


A HISTORY OF THE FAR EAST? 


Not the least of M. Grousset’s qualifications for writing a history of the 
Far East is his connection with the Musée Guimet, of which he is con- 
servateur-adjoint. Comparatively few orientalists possess the broad and 
yet exact knowledge of languages, sources, and historical movements 
requisite for the production of so comprehensive a work. M. Grousset’s 
previous essay in the field, his History of the Orient (1922), supplied a 
basis in experience for the more extended work noticed here, but the later 
work is entirely new, and in no sense a revision of the earlier. 

It is indeed surprising that a history of the Far East should omit Japan 
while including Indo-China. There is reason enough why a work on such 
a scale, and particularly by a French scholar, should include Indo-China. 
M. Grousset has anticipated surprise at the omission of Japan, but feels 
justified in it, since he purposes later on to produce a separate work on the 
history of Japan. 

Other limitations of the present work are to be found in the fact that 
it confines its treatment of the history of the Far East in the main to the 
period before the development of European influence and exploitation. 
The reason for the omission of the modern period is not wholly obvious, 
but seems to lie in the author’s major interest in the development of the 
indigenous cultures of the Far East, from which angle the modern period 
may seem to be only an era of decadence. One might add that M. Grous- 
set’s ardent interest in oriental religion and art have somewhat too largely 
absorbed his attention—not that these bulk too large in his treatment, 
but that more attention might with profit have been given to the evalua- 
tion of oriental culture as instanced in the development of folkways and 
the elaboration of the technique of community life, together with the 
whole congeries of economic and social factors involved therein. 

However, taken within the rather well-defined limits indicated, M. 
Grousset has made a notable contribution to the interpretation of oriental 
history. There are, to be sure, more detailed studies of the political, the 
religious, and the artistic development of the several cultures treated, but 
the work under review renders the unique service of interpreting the en- 


* Histoire de VExtréme Orient. By René Grousset. Paris: Librairie Orientaliste ~ 
Paul Geuthner, 1929. 2 vols. xviii+770 pages. Fr. 250. 
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semble of movements and motives in the wide sweep of far eastern history. 
A large factor in the value of this work lies in the skill and insight with 
which correlations, culture-contacts and religious, artistic and social com- 
plexes, are analyzed and interpreted. The amazing Asiatic syncretisms 
yield to the sure insight of M. Grousset. 

The work under review makes full and effective use of a wide range of 
source material, while at the same time the author has extensively con- 
sulted the authorities in each field, showixg discrimination and inde- 
pendence of judgment in their use. The work is well documented. The 
footnotes are copious and carry linguistic and other details indispensable 
to the scholar. A comprehensive Bibliography and a detailed Index of 
Names and Oriental Terms add very greatly to the value of the work. 
The work itself is eminently readable though not written for popular use. 
The numerous fine illustrations of oriental art and archaeology and the 
detailed maps add interest and value. The reviewer could wish that a 
more adequate early reading of the proofs might have obviated the neces- 
sity of those glaring pages of errata with which the reader is confronted 
the moment he takes up the first volume. 


Henry B. Rosins 
CoLcaTE-ROCHESTER Divinity SCHOOL 


THE RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


Italian scholars have added much to oriental knowledge and a new vol- 
ume’ on the religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians is a welcome addi- 
tion to the “Storia delle religioni” series. Fifty-seven pages of Bibliog- 
raphy prove a solid foundation, and even Assyriologists by profession may 
profit; American scholarship is utilized to a degree rare in European pub- 
lications. A brief sketch of the geography and the history is quite up to 
date, with the latest chronological suggestions, and is followed by a criti- 
cal appreciation of Furlani’s predecessors and of their work. 

The core of the work is the study of the gods. A few pages note the 
complexity of the religion as it has been transmitted to us by the theolo- 
gians of the later times and cite the chief racial elements, but nowhere is 
there attempt to separate these elements in the religion itself. Each suc- 
ceeding chapter deals with certain groups. First comes the cosmic trin- 
ity: Anu in the sky, Enlil on earth, Ea in the sea; what these gods might 
have been before th: y were grouped into the trinity is not so clear. Then 


* La religione babuunese-assira. By Giuseppe Furlani. Vol. I: Le divinita. Bo- 
logna: Nicola Zanichelli, 1928. Ixxi+-361 pages. L. 30. 
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we have the astral trinity: Nannar-Sin, the moon; Babbar-Shamash, the 
sun; and Innini-Ishtar, goddess of the planet Venus. Something may be 
said for this trinity, even though the South Arabians formed their clearer 
trinity with a feminine sun and a masculine morning star, but it ignores 
the fact that the goddess was first of all the mother. The national gods are 
Marduk and Ashur; again there is an element of real truth, for the devel- 
opment of Marduk and still more of Ashur had something in them of the 
unique, but Marduk and Ashur were originally local gods of the usual 
type, with naturalistic beginnings. To place Nimurta, Adad, Nabu, and 
Nergal as secondary gods along with the fire divinities is difficult of un- 
derstanding, but still more difficult to defend is the bracketing of Tammuz 
and Bau with the Igigi and Anunnaki and the “Seven.” A more historical 
view would have shown the vital significance of the dying and living god 
to religious thinking, the place of Nabu in scholarship and even science, 
the importance of Adad to the West. A discussion of the demons, the he- 
roes, and deified kings, and of animal worship, closes the volume. The 
next is to deal with the myths and religious literature. 

Furlani’s Religion is a valuable work of compilation. It should have 
real value to those who read Italian, and foreign scholars may profit by 
its industrious collection of widely scattered material. All is laid out for 
us decently and in order, but there is no sense of a living, pulsating reli- 
gion of actual individuals. Hints there are, but we form no clear-cut pic- 
ture of a religious evolution which covered nearly thirty centuries. In the 
field of Babylonian and Assyrian religion we still await a companion to 
Breasted’s Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt. 

A. T. OLMSTEAD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


These two volumes’ on the religion of Babylonia and Assyria belong to 
an Italian series on the history of religions, of which nine volumes have 
been published, edited by R. Petazzoni, who is the author of four of the 
volumes. 

The first volume deals with the gods. After four chapters of a general 
and introductory character (geography and history of Babylonia and As- 
syria, criticism of the existing studies of the religion of these countries, 
and a general survey on their religion and their gods) the author takes up 
the examination of the individual deities which he groups into two triads 
(cosmic and astral), the two national gods (Marduk and Ashur), the 


* La religione babilonese-assira. By Giuseppe Furlani. Vol. II: J miti e la vita 
religiosa. Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1929. x-+-434 pages. L. 30. 
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secondary gods, the minor gods, demons, divinized men, and sacred ani- 
mals. 

The second volume deals with myths and the acts of worship. Its 
twenty chapters can be grouped as follows: (i) mythology; (ii) destiny; 
(iii-v) divination and the magic arts; (vi—viii) the worship (festivals, 
rites, liturgies, mysteries, prayer, oaths, sacrifices, etc.) ; (xiv) sin; (xv— 
xvi) burial and future life; (xvii-xx) priests, sacred numbers, theophor- 
ous names, and temples. 

As a whole the work is accurate, painstaking, and up to date. The au- 
thor has read, as he himself avers, “nearly everything that has been writ- 
ten on the religion of those countries.” His Bibliography, filling nearly 
sixty pages, and his numerous references in the footnotes are practically 
as full as anyone could wish in a comprehensive manual. These volumes 
will render great service as a detailed survey of the most important inves- 
tigations in this vast field of research; they present to us in convenient 
form the acquired results at this time. Furlani’s own original results are 
published in a number of monographs and articles; in these volumes he is 
more concerned with summarizing the work of others. 

The arrangement of the material is highly systematic, logical in its 
main divisions as well as in its details; thus he achieves both clarity and 
completeness, losing thereby, however, the feeling for intangibles, for 
religious moods and enthusiasms, for the relation between religion and 
the life of the individual, for the religious spirit as distinguished from 
concrete myths or rites. Furlani is more interested in philological mat- 
ters (on which these volumes are very informing) than in history and 
philosophy, more in analysis than in synthesis. But in spite of these limi- 
tations, in spite of matters of detail in which some will probably disa- 
gree with his opinions, Furlani has given us the fullest and most useful 
history of the Babylonian and Assyrian religion since Jastrow’s monu- 
mental work was published eighteen years ago. 

RoBERT H. PFEIFFER 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY 


ORPHISM AND PAULINISM 
It would be impossible to deny the right of Vittorio D. Macchioro, of 
Naples, to be regarded as a competent scholar for writing a book on Or- 
phism.’ The sources are admittedly difficult to disentangle, being included 
partly in the mythology behind the extant and lost plays of the tragedians, 


* From Orpheus to Paul. By Vittorio D. Macchioro. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1930. 262 pages. $3.00. 
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partly in unlabeled representations of ancient art, and partly in other 
equally obscure sources. Professor Macchioro has the further recommen- 
dation to the American public that within the past year by his platform 
lectures he has become favorably known in at least two university centers. 
The book before us represents in its ten chapters the first series of Scher- 
merhorn Lectures given at Columbia University. It inaugurates, besides, 
a new series of publications under Columbia auspices entitled “Studies in 
Religion and Culture.” The lectures are written in good clear English with 
an arrangement and argument that is not difficult to follow. 

The gist of the contents is somewhat as follows: Orphism is a primitive 
religious movement. Its primitiveness remained characteristic of it, and 
is signalized by its likeness to other primitive religions in its giving of 
realism to myth and to vision and in its capacity for collective ecstasy 
and for collective communion. It is a revealed religion, however, rather 
than a naturalistic one, and Professor Macchioro finds no reason to doubt 
that it had an actual founder, a prophet subsequently called Orpheus, or 
that it originated in Thrace in the pre-Hellenic Bronze Age before the 
Trojan War. 

It was early associated with Dionysiac mysteries, becoming a sect of 
the more widespread cult of Dionysus. Its central tenet was the promise 
of blessed immortality to its initiates, a life after death quite free from 
the body. It is said to have had a profound ethical effect, though little 
evidence is given. It is also said to have had as its distinctive secret in- 
struction the rite of burning rather than of burying the dead. Its primitive 
realism is shown in its conception of the lifelike circumstances of the world 
hereafter. 

It was introduced into Greece before the classic era. The legends 
suggest its inherent conflict with Greek religion. It was, however, in the 
age of Peisistratus linked with the Eleusinian mysteries. The editors of 
the Homeric poems inserted its viewpoint in their texts, especially in the 
descent into Hades in the Odyssey. Thus it secured continued toleration 
and influence. In Greek philosophy, also, Orphism is to be regarded as 
having had “an importance for human thought which no one can overesti- 
mate,” in Pythagoreanism, in Heraclitus, and especially in Plato. Orphism 
and philosophy were both hostile to the Olympian Greek religion and so 
coalesced the more readily. Besides, Orphism had a theology which Olym- 
pian religion did not. 

But philosophy without religious force could not have been effective. 
Thus Orphism supplied what Socratic philosophy lacked. Christianity, 
also, coming from the Jewish world into the Greek, could never have suc- 
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ceeded unless it had been supplied with the kind of remodeling that Or- 
phism could give it. That meant the translating of the Jewish regard for 
Jesus as Messiah into a way of salvation by which Jesus’ death becomes 
an event that redeems the individual. Mysticism, sacrament, and myth 
were among the elements which purely Greek thought lacked for such an 
acceptance of Christianity. They were supplied in the Hellenistic Chris- 
tianity and notably in Paul by the Orphic tradition. The Orphic brother- 
hoods were widespread in Asia Minor. Paul himself may well have been 
initiated into their mysteries. Even in Judea, not only were there neigh- 
boring influences of a Dionysiac or Orphic type, but the Essenes are prob- 
ably dependent in some doctrines upon Orphism that had become im- 
planted in the Jewish homeland. Apparently to the currency of this pagan 
mystery is due the similarity to the story of Christ of the Orphic myth 
which Macchioro summarizes briefly thus: “1. Zagreus is son of Zeus. 2. 
The Titans kill him. 3. Zeus calls him back to life. 4. He takes him into 
heaven. 5. He gives him the kingdom.” 

Perhaps the facts of Orphism’s origin and character are as completely 
and faithfully collected here as is possible. Unlike the later ‘mystery 
religions” with which Christianity is usually compared, it became merged 
too early in the Hellenic milieu to keep its separate identity. We may 
doubt therefore whether even its influence in Greek thought as late as 
Plato can be so securely isolated. As for Christianity, Orphic origins are 
still more doubtful. We may admit that Paulinism has a realistic sacra- 
mentarian character. But not all religious or mystical realism in the Ro- 
man Empire need be traced to Orphic roots. The table of parallels from 
the Zagreus myth is surely no evidence of influence. Such assumptions as 
it suggests remind us unfortunately of many less cautious and more one- 
sided books. We will not accuse Macchioro of pan-Orphism; we will 
rather excuse him if his lifelong interest in Orphic records and his attempt 
to do the almost impossible task of distinguishing its influence in later his- 
tory have combined to betray him into applying the Orphic label too free- 
ly in both the Greek and the Christian tradition. 

Henry J. CADBURY 
Bryn Mawr COoLlece 


PAUL PSYCHOANALYZED—A FEINT 
Today New Testament students are engrossed in the study of early 
Christianity as a developing social movement. A generation ago, in place 
of the present interest in social psychology, an equally intense interest in 
individual psychology was sharply focused on the two commanding per- 
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sonalities of the early Christian movement, Jesus and Paul. This was 
not merely the biographical interest in these heroes which had been an 
eminently productive historical concern for a full century. More particu- 
larly it was an interest in the inner religious experiences of outstanding 
individuals from a psychologica) and psychoanalytic point of view. 

In line with this interest in psychic research, President G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark University, thought it worth while to produce two pon- 
derous volumes—they cannot be called important—on Jesus, the Christ, 
in the Light of Psychology (1917). So far as the personality of Jesus was 
concerned Professor Walter E. Bundy summed up the matter to date 
(1922) in his Psychic Health of Jesus, which remains his most weighty 
contribution to the study of Jesus’ religion. In the Pauline field Percy 
Gardner produced the classic work, not yet superseded, in his Religious 
Experience of St. Paul (1911). 

Out of all of this psychological investigation concentrated on Jesus and 
Paul since the beginning of our century, our own generation has inherited 
two major problems that are still sub judice: the question of the self- 
consciousness of Jesus—whether it was messianic or not—and the prob- 
lem of the genesis of Pauline mysticism. It requires only a moment’s 
thought, not argument, to demonstrate the importance of these problems 
for an understanding of Christian origins. 

Arthur Holmes’s recent analysis of the menta) processes of the apostle 
Pau) at the time of his conversion’ belongs to the familiar category of a 
psychological study of a great man’s religious experience. Jt also has a 
bearing—though the author himse)i does not betray consciousness of the 
circumstance—on the question of the origination of Paul’s mysticism. 

In Professor Holmes’s book the instruments of psychoanalysis are em- 
ployed somewhat gingerly for the dissection of Paul’s mind at the time of 
his conversion, With complete disregard of the social and historical milieu 
in which Saul of Tarsus was brought up the author points the reader’s at- 
tention solely on the problems presented by the personality of the subject 
at this particular crisis in his career. 

The first three chapters of the book are devoted to a character analysis 
of Sau) the Hebrew just before the conversion experience. These are con- 
cerned chiefly with the conflict of his primary emotions and the cleavage 
in the organization of his sentiments. 


Next seven large chapters—the major portion of the book—are taken 
up with a discussion of the conversion itself. In order to explain the ex- 


*The Mind of St. Paul. By Arthur Holmes. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. 
263 pages. $2.00. 
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perience the author makes use of testimony concerning well-known physi- 
cal disorders, the phenomena of illusion and hallucination, and data 
regarding the subliminal self and multiple personalities. According to the 
author, the net result of this testimony-taking is “to show the inadequacy 
of the scientific explanations of that event.’’ Hence Professor Holmes de- 
votes his tenth chapter to “Spiritual Explanations,” in the course of which 
he affirms: ‘That God gave St. Paul his transcendent vision seems to be 
the conclusion to which all the factors, faithfully considered, lead us” 
(p. 209). 

To round out his work at the end Professor Holmes devotes the last 
two chapters of his book to an examination of two phases in the post- 
conversion development of Paul’s personality: the increasing surety of his 
faith and the growth of his character. The author’s final and self-contra- 
dictory conclusion, recorded in his Preface, is that Paul’s experience 
“demonstrates the insufficiency of scientific description and the natural- 
ness of his religion in the light of the newest philosophy and latest inter- 
pretations of nature” (p. 7). 

Clearly The Mind of St. Paul is the work of a trained psychologist, who 
is yet religiously orthodox rather than rigorously scientific in his em- 
ployment of the techniques of modern psychology. It is the work of a 
university professor who functions also as a student adviser, and who has 


been successively a pastor, a Y.M.C.A. secretary, and a college president. 
Many of the chapters were delivered as lectures before the Clerical 
Brotherhood of Philadelphia. Moreover, the aim of the work is frankly 
practical: “To be helpful to men and women who today meet so many of 
the identical problems attacked by the great Apostle to the Gentiles” (p. 
8). These are circumstances that go far toward explaining the medley of 
orthodox affirmations and scientific analyses that the reader finds in The 
Mind of St. Paul. 

It must be confessed that the book is a disappointment to one who is 
historically or scientifically minded. All of history presents no more fasci- 
nating case for psycho)ogica) analysis than the case of the apostle Pau) 
before and during and after his Damascus road experience. The well- 


equipped student of mental phenomena has here the opportunity to make 


sound and significant contributions, not only to an understanding of 
Paul’s religious development, but also to an understanding of the origins 
of gentile Christianity. 

Professor Holmes has much of the equipment necessary to make just 
such a contribution. His excellent analyses of psychic phenomena prove 
his competence as a descriptive psychologist. But when it comes to the 
explanation of Paul’s conversion experience, Professor Holmes loses his 
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scientific nerve and fails to apply in any thoroughgoing or consistent man- 
ner the techniques of which he is master. Other fatal defects in his work- 
manship are his neglect of the results of New Testament criticism, in his 
utilization of sources, and his disregard of Paul’s environment when seek- 
ing to explain Paul himself. It is as impossible to get at Paul’s personality 
in a vacuum as it is impossible to understand any other human being apart 
from his social milieu. 

The Mind of St. Paul falls rather weakly between two stools. It does 
not satisfy the New Testament student because it ignores New Testament 
criticism and the social history of early Christianity. It does not satisfy 
the scientific psychologist because it is not completely scientific in its 
treatment of basic problems. 

HAROLD R, WinLoucHBY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A DEFENSE OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH 


A belief in the virgin birth of Jesus disappeared for many moderns with 
the passing of the old supernaturalism. Yet the doctrine remains today an 
essential of Christian faith for many earnest people. These latter will 
welcome the appearance of a book’ written by a scholar who is a firm be- 
liever in the historicity of the virgin birth of Jesus. 

Professor Machen, in the first eleven chapters of his volume on The 
Virgin Birth of Christ, discusses the reasons, chiefly literary, for believing 
the virgin birth to be a fact, and in the remaining three chapters he deals 
summarily with the suggestion that the virgin-birth narrative is legend 
rather than fact. 

The infancy narratives in the Gospel of Luke are an integral part of 
this Gospel. They are distinctly Palestinian in character, which adds to 
their historical probability. The Lucan hymns too are just the character 
one would expect to find in a genuine Palestinian narrative of the birth of 
Jesus. The account of the virgin birth of Jesus is found to be the center 
of this primitive Palestinian account. 

The infancy narratives in the Gospe) of Matthew are also primitive 
and Palestinian, and they too contain a statement of the virgin birth of 
Jesus. Vet there is no literary relation between the accounts in the Gospel 
of Matthew and those in the Gospe) of Luke. We have therefore two in- 
dependent witnesses to the historicity of the virgin birth of Jesus. Even 

*The Virgin Birth of Christ, By J. Gresham Machen. New York: Harper & 
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in the genealogies Professor Machen finds “there is complete independ- 
ence, but no contradiction.” 

Professor Machen is fully aware of the fact that a belief in the virgin 
birth of Jesus is made impossible for many today on account of the mod- 
ern world-view. And although much of the book is given to a discussion 
of the literary problems of the infancy narratives, the author asserts that 
“in order to believe in the virgin birth of Christ one needs to do more than 
merely examine the immediate documentary evidence; for one needs to 
take the documentary evidence in connection with a sound view of the 
world, and with certain convictions as to the facts of the human soul.” 

The difficulty that is encountered in the silence of Paul on the virgin 
birth is passed over with the assumption that Paul probably knew about 
the virgin birth, but did not mention it in any of his extant letters. The 
fact that the virgin birth formed no part of the earliest Christian preach- 
ing does not seriously interfere with the historica) accuracy of the narra- 
tive, according to this author. 

The theory of a Jewish derivation of the Christian virgin-birth doc- 
trine, resting particularly on the Septuagint translation of Isa. 7:14, is 
properly rejected, because “there is not the slightest direct evidence in 
support of the view that there was in the pre-Christian Judaism of the 
time subsequent to the Old Testament, any expectation of a virgin birth 
of the Messiah.” Nor can Philo’s treatment of the divine begetting of the 
human soul afford any plausible explanation of the New Testament doc- 
trine of the virgin birth. 

Any suggestion of the pagan derivation of the virgin-birth narratives is 
lightly rejected, (1) because of the separation between the early Chris- 
tian church and the paganism that surrounded it, and (2) because of the 
clearly Palestinian character of the New Testament narratives in which 
the story of the virgin birth is told, Professor Machen indulges in the 
not uncommon practice of scorning the alleged low ethical level of the 
accounts of miraculous birth in the Graeco-Roman religions. And he is 
convinced that one of the strongest arguments against the rejection of 
the historicity of the virgin-birth accounts is the fact that those who do 
reject these accounts are not agreed upon the source from which these 
narratives came. 

There is a noticeable lack of appreciation of the good qualities in many 
of the religions of the Graeco-Roman world which existed contemporary 
with the rise of Christianity. And the author stil) maintains the view, 
which is now practically abandoned, that Christianity developed in the 
first century without being influenced to any extent by its environment. 
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When it is seen, on the other hand, that the movement we call first-cen- 
tury Christianity was a genuinely syncretistic movement, and that it was 
carrying on an extensive and vigorous missionary propaganda among 
the Gentiles who were thoroughly familiar with the concept of a miracu- 
lously born savior, the origin of the Christian virgin-birth story as a part 
of early Christian apologetic can be readily understood. But Professor 
Machen does not admit the syncretistic character of first-century Chris- 
tianity, and consequently cannot believe there is any connection between 
the Christian virgin-birth narratives and the pagan stories of miraculous 
births. 

The question of the virgin birth is an important one for Professor Ma- 
chen, (1) because the authority of the Bible depends upon the historical 
accuracy of every part, and the story of the virgin birth of Jesus is one 
of these parts; and (2) because a man’s attitude toward the virgin birth 
will determine whether or not he holds a naturalistic or a supernaturalistic 
view regarding Jesus Christ. 

The book is well written, with ample footnotes, and should be heartily 
welcomed by those for whom the virgin birth of Jesus is an essential doc- 
trine, and who want a substantial literary support for their conviction. 
However, for proper historical perspective, Professor Machen’s insistence 
on the supernatural should be thrown against the background of material 
from antiquity presented in Professor Case’s Experience with the Super- 
natural in Early Christian Times. 

A. D. BEITTEL 


EaRLHAM COLLEGE 


RECENT STUDIES OF THE MARCAN GOSPEL 


Professor Prosper Alfaric, of the University of Strasbourg, has added 
to the distinction of the series “Christianisme” with two volumes which 
have the forcefulness and individuality which characterize the better num- 
bers of the series. The one volume’ is an introduction to the Gospel ac- 
cording to Mark, furnishing the reader with a fresh translation of the 
source which is to be read in the light of the point of view which is set 
forth in the introduction; the second volume? applies the author’s method 
and point of view in a detailed comment upon the text. The result is a 


2 La plus ancienne vie de Jésus, Vévangile selon Marc. By Prosper Alfaric. Paris: 
Les Editions Rieder, 1929. 212 pages. Fr. 12. 

? Pour comprendre la vie de Jésus; examen critique de l’évangile selon Marc. By 
Prosper Alfaric. Paris: Les Editions Rieder, 1929. 223 pages. Fr. 12. 
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study which has not only the virtue of independence, but also the grace of 
freshness in conception and vigor in its effect upon the reader. 

La plus ancienne vie de Jésus is the more readable of the two volumes. 
For one thing, it avoids the deadly form of the commentary. But even 
though the companion volume gives a verse by verse commentary, it suc- 
ceeds in enabling the student who has read the former book to gain a fresh 
perception of the Marcan Gospel. The two together equip the student 
with a point of view which recreates the old story as it is read anew. They 
maintain the dramatic quality of Mark’s narrative. There is much em- 
phasis upon symbolism. The necessary observations of stylistic features 
are made, but even here the presentation successfully avoids the faults of 
traditional exposition. Alfaric thinks that Mark is a true unity; he does 
not attempt to resolve the work into sources nor “forms,” nor does he at- 
tempt to treat as accretions the parts of the book which are out of line with 
modern thought. He concludes that the tradition of Marcan authorship is 
untenable, but he risks no further hypothesis in identifying the writer. He 
is satisfied to state simply that he was of Jewish birth, though at the time 
of writing out of sympathy with Judaism, a resident of the West, probably 
of Rome, who wrote for a gentile (though not a Roman) public. Alfaric’s 
judgment that the book was written as late as 100 A.D. will probably re- 
ceive little corroboration, but he is doubtless right in emphasizing 
“Mark’s” ignorance of Palestinian topography and customs. 

Both of Alfaric’s volumes constantly affirm that the Marcan message 
is to be understood when the influence of Paul and the Greek Old Testa- 
ment are adequately taken into account. The emphasis thus placed upon 
Paul goes far beyond the usual point of view. This is not to suggest that 
Alfaric affirms the traditional “Paulinism”; he sees a definite result of the 
leadership of Paul in articulating a distinctive way of life, and he regards 
the Marcan Gospel largely as a generalization of this way of life into a 
pattern. The commentary reminds one of Strauss’ point of view; it is in- 
sisted that Christian competition with Judaism led to a thorough use of 
the Old Testament to find foreshadowings and predictions of Jesus. 

The question of Mark’s original language is fully discussed. Alfaric 
notes that the author was familiar with Aramaic, but he does not even 
entertain the hypothesis that the gospel was written in Aramaic. What 
does engage him is the hypothesis of Couchoud, that Mark was written in 
Latin, and that something like the original form of the work may be re- 
discovered from the “African” Latin text. This theory is reviewed, with 
a negative conclusion, although use is made of Couchoud’s method to cor- 
rect the Greek text at points where it has suffered corruption. It may be 
remarked that correction of the text which Alfaric uses is frequently nec- 
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essary, since the excellent translation is made from the generally discred- 
ited text of von Soden. This is the most serious defect in a very significant 
study, for these volumes, although certain detailed judgments are indefen- 
sible, are commendable for the effective light which they throw upon a 
familiar subject matter. 

Blunt’s study of Mark in the “Clarendon Bible series”* is quite different 
in plan and execution. As a piece of book-making it is worthy of high 
praise; the illustrations are particularly noteworthy. In content, however, 
the study is altogether traditional after a thoroughly conservative point 
of view. The author exhibits much learning, but his scholarship is con- 
stantly utilized to find a new reason for an old faith. There is an air of 
modernity, of course. For example, the Box-Oesterley theory, that the 
Last Supper was not the Passover but the Kiddush, is espoused. But, 
characteristically, it is used for the purpose of harmonizing the Synoptic 
and the Fourth Gospel traditions, and thus to solve a problem of gospel 
chronology. It is disheartening to find this tendency so often appearing. 
Again, the author is prone to conclude that Jesus is to be found in Mark 
only where the theology agrees with that which is maintained by the com- 
mentary and its editors. It is easy to see how this study subserves the 
theological position of a definable tendency of the Anglican church; it is 
more significant as a commentary upon this theological position than as a 
commentary upon the Gospel according to Mark. 

DonaLp W. RIDDLE 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


SOME RELIGIOUS QUESTS 


Anyone who interprets the statement of Paul of Tarsus that “when the 
fulness of the time came God sent forth his Son” as meaning that Christian- 
ity was born at a time of religious barrenness and destitution, and therefore 
at a time opportune for a new revelation, should read the latest book’ from 
the pen of the erudite professor of New Testament and historical theology 
at St. Andrew’s College in the University of Sydney, Australia. Such a 
person will be convinced of the necessity of revising his interpretation. 

This is the third volume in which this author has traversed the centuries 
that focus on the origin of Christianity in the interest of unfolding some 


* The Gospel according to Saint Mark. By A. W. F. Blunt. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1929. 272 pages. $1.50. 

*The Religious Quests of the Graeco-Roman World: A Study in the Historical 
Background of Early Christianity. By Samuel Angus. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1929. xx-+-444 pages. $4.00. 
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of the many social and religious activities and aspirations of that period 
of time. In the earliest, Te Environment of Early Christianity, a broader 
field than that covered in this work ir surveyed but in briefer fashion. In 
the second, The Mystery-Religions and Christianity, a narrower field is 
discussed in a more detailed manner. The book now under review consists 
of lectures delivered at Yale University during the latter part of 1927, and 
the lecture form has been retained. This fact will account for the compara- 
tive brevity of some of the chapters. 

In this essay toward the better understanding of the world in which 
nascent Christianity had its development the author covers a wide area of 
religious questing. The book is divided into six main parts: (I) “The Re- 
ligious Outlook of the Graeco-Roman World”; (II) “The Religion of 
Magic, Sacrament and Symbol”; (III) “Astralism or the Religion of As- 
trology”; (IV) “Ancient Greek Theosophy as a Religion”; (V) “The 
Way of Gnosis”; (VI) “Religion and Medicine.” 

In the first of these divisions, after a brief discussion of the historical 
importance of the six and a half centuries from Alexander the Great to 
Constantine, and a slightly more extended one on the dominant types of 
religious salvation which marked the period, the writer turns his thought 
to what he calls the “great religious refuges.” These are Judaism, Greek 
moral and Greek mystical philosophy, the mystery-religions, and finally 
Christianity. The discussions of these “refuges” are careful but highly 
condensed, seventeen pages being the limit of the longest. The first divi- 
sion closes with a brief treatment of Christianity’s reaction to the ancient 
culture. 

The second division consists of seven lectures, or chapters, concerned 
chiefly with sacramentarianism and its inroads upon Christianity both 
ancient and modern. Two excellent chapters on “The Place and Function 
of Sacrament” and “Sacraments To-Day and Their Future” must be 
looked upon as somewhat of a digression from the main pathway—an in- 
teresting one, but a digression nevertheless. 

The third division, as one would expect, concerns itself with the ques- 
tions of destiny and immortality, while Hermeticism is the sole material of 
the fourth. The fifth and sixth divisions speak for themselves as to con- 
tent, and it needs only to be mentioned that the treatment of Gnosticism is 
a consideration first of its genesis and its inruption into Christianity and 
second of the mutual reactions of the two elements to produce Christian 
Gnosticism. 

The reviewer has thought it wise to give this somewhat lengthy outline 
of the contents of the book for two reasons, namely, to show the richness 
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of the volume as to the diverse area which it traverses and to indicate the 
impossibility of doing more in a review than making general comments. 
To deal in detail with the many subjects treated is manifestly out of the 
question. 

It is a book that will repay more than a single reading. A man who is 
master of his field gives here in what one feels at times is almost too brief 
and condensed a form the rich results of patient investigation. The work 
is well documented and the use of the sources considerable and admirable. 
It is, however, scarcely the book for a beginner in the field. Not infre- 
quently so much is said in such brief compass that further elucidation of 
the matter either by broader orientation or by a teacher’s explanation 
seems to be necessary to a full understanding. This is probably due to the 
preparation of the material as lectures. The facility with which the author 
appeals to his original sources is an argument incarnate for the study of 
the classics. For those denied the reading of the Greek and Latin there 
will surely be found here an incentive to read some of the great literature 
of the Hellenic and Hellenistic periods in the best possible translations. It 
is at this point that a criticism issues not only against our author but 
against others who use original classical sources. In this day of popular 
oblivion for the classics there will be many sincere readers of such a vol- 
ume for whom its usefulness is minimized by quoting a pointed part of a 
discussion or a footnote in Greek or Latin and leaving it untranslated. 
Many of the classical citations and terms used by Professor Angus are 
translated by him, but in his own mastery of the languages he sometimes 
forgets that increasing number of men interested in Christian origins who 
are not so well equipped. 

The discussions in general give the impression of fairness. There is no 
theory for the support of which facts are distorted. The attitude is his- 
torical and scientific. It would be, however, almost more than human that 
there should not be some uneven emphases. There seems to be a somewhat 
one-sided literalism in the interpretation of Paul in the following state- 
ments: 

Within the New Testament we find that Paul makes no reference to entreaty 
for forgiveness of sins after conversion or baptism. Paul neither prays for forgive- 
ness daily nor commands his churches to do so. Such forgiveness is not a recur- 
rent or constant necessity for himself and he does not make it normative for his 
converts. Christians are “dead to sin” and “living to righteousness.” The “new 
creation” in Christ is so thorough that it cannot be undone or destroyed even by 
poor workmanship or by gross sin. “If any (i.e., Christian) sin, we have an 
Advocate,” was a thought quite alien to the mind of Paul and to his conception 
of the Christian vocation [pp. 331-32]. 
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But such instances are comparatively rare. A work covering such a wide 
and varied field could hardly be expected to maintain uniform excellence. 
Not to disparage other sections but to call attention to what he considers 
to be their worth the reviewer commends the brief but excellent treatment 
of Chrisianity in chapter vi, the careful discussion of sacramentarianism 
in Christianity, and the impartial and sympathetic consideration of Gnost- 
icism. One wishes that all Christian historians had been gifted with such 
understanding of this movement and had represented it as impartially. 

The author does not hesitate to point out the interaction of Chris- 
tianity with the other religious quests of these centuries. Even the skep- 
tical, if any remain, will surely be convinced that the new religion did not 
pursue its way untouched by the ideas, aspirations, and practices of its 
contemporary competitors. In this connection the reviewer commends 
the pages which indicate the various strands of thought common, on the 
one hand, to Paul or the writer of the Fourth Gospel and, on the other, to 
gnostic speculation. It is, of course, not new but it is well done. On the 
contrary, there will be those who will consider the argument that Paul was 
not in any way a sacramentarian to be pushed farther than it should be. 

Of the value and usefulness of the work there can be little doubt. In 
parts it does not furnish easy reading, notably in the sections on ““Hermeti- 
cism” and “Astral Religion,” but perseverance in the mastery of the dis- 
cussions will not be without reward. It is, as one would expect from Pro- 
fessor Angus, a noteworthy contribution to our knowledge and under- 
standing of the religious environment of early Christianity and of the 
forces with which that religion came into contact to not a few of which it 
bowed as it “stooped to conquer.” 


ERNEST W. PARSONS 
CotcATE-ROcHESTER Divinity SCHOOL 


EPISCOPACY FROM THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 


One of the chiefest charms of Anglo-Catholicism, as seen in the best of 
its theological writers, is a thorough intellectual clarity and rationality. 
Its conceptions are, at times, too clear-cut and rational, a quality which it 
owes more to its Catholic heritage than to the Anglican qualification there- 
of. This feature explains the early and complete separation of Anglo- 
Catholicism from the twin movement of romanticism, which reveled in 
nebulosity of feeling, in the golden haze of an aesthetic type of mysticism, 
and in historical idealization. True, it suffered, and suffers still, from his- 
torical idealization; but even this defect springs from a motive of pro- 
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found rationality: it assumes the theory of divine institution of the three- 
fold ministry and of the apostolic succession; and then insists upon seeing 
a straight line of development from Christ and the Apostles to the full- 
blown Catholic hierarchy of the third and fourth centuries. The thorough- 
going diversity of ecclesiastical organization and order in the first century 
and early part of the second, made apparent by the research of modern 
scholars, and set forth most lately in Canon Streeter’s Primitive Church, is 
either ignored or explained away when it conflicts with the traditional 
theory. 

Mr. Mackenzie belongs to the Anglo-Catholic school, and has followed 
up his recent book, The Confusion of the Churches, with one more specif- 
ically designed to meet the present situation in the trend toward Re- 
union.' He has South India in view (p. 138) and is anxious to safeguard 
the principles of episcopacy which he deems to be threatened by the pro- 
posals for a United Church now advocated in that missionary field. The 
book is written with fine sympathy and understanding, and with a genuine 
concern for the preservation of the great values inherent in episcopacy. 
The earlier chapters deal with the origin and early development of the 
ministry. The one on ‘The Episcopal Office” is a clear summary of the 
functions and responsibilities of the episcopate in the Catholic system. 
The criticisms of other theories of the ministry in chapter vi are penetrat- 
ing and well put, and require answer. The final chapters, on “Lessons for 
Anglicans,” “What the Anglican Communion Has to Offer,” and “The 
Spiritual Value of the Catholic Conception of Holy Orders” are written 
with charity, moderation, and humility. Although the author suffers from 
the exasperating English ecclesiastical habit of relegating “critical difficul- 
ties” to the footnotes, and then going on blithely in the text as if these were 
thus sufficiently disposed of, his position in general is probably one not 
entirely impossible of acceptance by the majority of Protestant Christians, 
at least in Great Britain; its closest affinities are with the position of 
Bishop Gore. 

But the case for episcopacy, here in America, requires an entirely dif- 
ferent presentation. For one thing, we may recognize the historical ac- 
curacy of the statement (p. 134) that “the early Church ministry was an 
organized ministry, and the present Catholic ministry grew directly out of 
that primitive organization . . . . [as] a true continuation of the au- 
thority with which our Lord endued his first representatives among men”; 
but the fact remains that we on this side of the water do not feel the co- 
gency of this statement as an argument for the establishment or continu- 

1The Case for Episcopacy. By Kenneth D. Mackenzie. New York: Macmillan, 


1929. ix-+-146 pages. $1.50. 
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ance of episcopacy as worked out in the traditional European or Anglican 
scheme of church order. Most of us do not accept the preliminary postu- 
lates, e.g. “Our Lord’s plan for the salvation of the world” through “the 
mission of consecrated men” (p. 132). And many of us, Anglicans or 
Episcopalians, feel strongly that the real “case for episcopacy” is not 
mainly historical, but pragmatic. Episcopacy is an invaluable, and prob- 
ably may in the long run be an indispensable, means of preserving an or- 
ganized church, with fixed standards of order, worship, doctrine, and 
moral teaching; but episcopacy needs much more careful constitutional 
restriction than it has heretofore received, either in Rome, in the East, in 
the Church of England, or in the American Episcopal church. More of its 
functions require delegation; the presbyterate, in the early church the 
bishop’s council of assessors, deserves far greater recognition; financial 
and material control of the church’s activities and properties ought to be 
taken out of the bishop’s hands and placed in charge of democratically 
elected bodies of clergy and laity, thus more completely restricting the 
episcopal office to its spiritual functions; a retiring age should be fixed as 
firmly for bishops as for the church’s other ministers, and perhaps a lim- 
ited tenure of office—say ten years; suffragans and coadjutors should not 
be required to go on indefinitely stultifying themselves, bearing the bur- 
dens of a diocese but prevented from exercising their rightful initiative 
through a natural but thoroughly repressive considerateness for senior 
officers incapacitated by age or infirmity from meeting the demands of the 
present; provision should be made for the transfer of bishops, not merely 
from missionary jurisdictions; provision ought likewise to be made for a 
much more facile process of transfer of bishops from diocesan jurisdictions 
to rectorate of parishes, upon retirement; more bishops should be elected, 
with smaller dioceses, so that the best men are no longer overburdened by 
details of organization and administration—the present system, in Amer- 
ica, of few bishops and large dioceses is pure medievalism; and a changed 
attitude should be brought about whereby younger men in the full exer- 
cise of their powers might devote the years of their prime to the office. As 
it is, the episcopate is, as a rule, an honor conferred upon older men, within 
ten or fifteen years of the hypothetical retiring age; they are too often 
men whose education was received, not a generation ago, but two genera- 
tions ago, and they are consequently out of touch with present-day social, 
intellectual, and theological attitudes. When they issue pastorals the very 
language they use is antiquated—e.g., the Dallas pastoral defining “fixed- 
ness of interpretation as of the essence of the Creeds”—and they do not 
consult with theologians before making dogmatic theological pronounce- 


ments. 
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If the case for episcopacy is to be advocated here in America, these are 
some of the objections it must face; and before ever it commends itself to 
the majority of American Protestants, these are some of the reforms that 
must be genuinely accomplished. To some of us, the Catholic church is 
not so much a traditional or historical religious organization as an idea) 
whose realization, though springing doubtless from the historical roots of 
Western European Christianity, will mean much more than mere repeti- 
tion of, or continuity with, that past—nothing less than a gathering up of 
all the precious fruits of Christian life and thought into one great com- 
munion and fellowship. Its organization may be episcopal: we frankly 
hope that it will be episcopal, on thoroughly pragmatic grounds; but, if 
episcopal, we also hope with more thorough safeguarding of the highest 
spiritual office than present-day Romanism, Anglicanism, or American 
Episcopalianism permits. 

FrepertcK C. GRANT 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ANGLO-CATHOLICISM? 


From any point of view the Anglo-Catholic movement is one of the 
most significant religious phenomena of our time. It has profoundly trans- 
formed the complexion of the Church of England and her daughter- 
churches. To Protestants generally, it appears an unaccountable re- 
crudescence of medievalism and superstition among otherwise-intelligent 
people. By Anglicans of other stripes and schools it is regarded as a most 
unfortunate divisive and disintegrating factor, quite revolutionary in its 
effects. Those who long for Christian reunion must reckon with it as 
among the most potent of the forces which hinder the realization of their 
vision. As for Anglo-Catholics themselves—apart from the trivial minds 
incapable of any interest save in ecclesiastica) millinery—they are aflame 
with a conviction and a sense of mission. They believe that the Christian 
faith is to be taken seriously; that their defense of it is both historically 
better justified and intellectually more respectable than Protestant fun- 
damentalism. The liberalism of today is far different from the liberalism 
against which Newman girded up his loins; but liberalism, in the sense of 
the emasculation of the Christian faith by the self-styled emancipated 
thinking of the age, remains the chief object of Anglo-Catholic attack. 
The party feels that it has been able to appropriate the assured results of 


24 Century of Anglo-Catholicism. By Herbert Leslie Stewart. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1929. xviii-+- 404 pages. $4.75. 
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modern scholarship without making shipwreck of the historic faith—a 
feat of which libera) Protestantism seems incapable. The Bible is not its 
only, nor indeed its chief, anchor. 

The movement is rooted in one strand of the Anglican tradition, a 
strand represented rather in the seventeenth century than in the century 
of the Reformation. It took shape under the influence of the romanticist 
revival, and in protest against the attempt of the state to deprive the 
church of her spiritual independence. Step by step the Anglo-Catholic 
party has stubbornly resisted every attempt to reduce the church to sub- 
servience, or to dilute her doctrines in response to the “spirit of the age.” 
It has had—and perhaps this is the essence of the movement—a robust 
conviction as to the function of the divine society to teach and witness to 
the faith in an unbelieving world. 

It is apparently this lofty doctrine of the church’s magisteria) function 


that has engaged the sympathetic interest of a “high church” Scotch Pres- 
byterian, now professor of philosophy at Dalhousie University. 


He values the Anglo-Catholic Movement because he finds its strange tenets 


associated with a purpose which he thinks most important of all. He sees in 
the High Church at least a resolute championship of that common faith which 


should belong to al) Churches alike, but which some of them—for ignoble rea- 


sons—have allowed themselves to compromise or forsake... . . His sym- 


pathy rests upon agreement in that spirit which he judges more valuable than 


dogma, and which not a few of those with whom he feels in far closer intellec- 


tua) kinship appear to him to have virtually renounced | Preface, p. vii). 


It is a history of a hundred years—from Keble’s Assize sermon on 
‘National Apostasy” in 1833 to the prayer-book controversies of 1928— 
that Professor Stewart has written. Yet the history is replete with dis- 
criminating interpretation and accurate criticism of friend and foe of the 
movement. He has a thorough command of the field, an exact sense of 
values, wide acquaintance with the relevant literature, and that depth 
and solidity of judgment which we are accustomed to expect from Scotch 
divines. It is a book which any man might well be proud to have written, 
and which the reader lays down with regret. The Anglican reader may or 
may not be converted, but the temptation is strong, so forcibly is the case 
for the Catholic type of religion put forward. The non-Anglican reader 
will at least come to understand that at its best the movement is vastly 
more than a revival of superstition, a romantic-aesthetic restoration of 
picturesque medieval appendages in habit and ceremony, or an anemic 
copy of Roman Catholicism. From top to bottom sacramental, it is so 
because it finds sacramentalism a constant factor in historic Christianity 
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since the beginning, and because, rightly or wrongly, it believes nature 
and human nature to be ineradicably sacramental. In this respect it has 
left its impress upon the whole of the Anglican communion, and indirectly 
has powerfully influenced the liturgical revival in Protestantism. 


P. V. Norwoop 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCH 


Because of the regrettable lack of interest in the history and the 
present status of the Christian East, a book like the present one is an 
event.! It comprises the lectures delivered at the University of Berlin 
during the summer of 1927 by the professor of ecclesiastical law in the 
University of Sofia, Stefan Zankov, a well-known writer on matters con- 
nected with the Bulgarian church. The book was originally published in 
German under the title of Das Orthodoxe Christentum des Ostens, sein 
Wesen und Seine Gegenwartige Gestalt . . . . Berlin: Furche-Verlag, 
1928), and has attracted considerable attention in Europe. 

After a preliminary historical introduction, the book presents an ex- 
position of the present status of Orthodox theology, a subject so little 
known in the West that even the somewhat elementary treatment of Zan- 
koy is a distinct contribution. Adopting the definitions of the Russian 
historian Bolotov, the author divides Orthodox tenets into three classes: 
dogmas, comprising solely the decisions of the ecumenical councils and 
finding their best formulation in the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed; 
the ¢theologumena, or the theological opinions of one or more Fathers of 
the undivided church; and, finally, mere private opinions. Strictly speak- 
ing, only the first of the three categories is of obligatory character as 
binding upon the church: dogmas alone are the necessaria of Orthodox 
belief, while the theologumena are the dubia, and private opinions have 
no binding authority whatever. Thereupon, Zankov proceeds with the 
exposition of individual dogmas, laying special stress upon such as are 
characteristic of Orthodoxy. 

The book affords an excellent elementary exposition of the spirit and 
teaching of the Christian East. It bears witness not only to the awakening 
which Orthodoxy has experienced, and to the friendly spirit which it mani- 
fests toward Protestantism, but also to the growth of interest in things 
Orthodox on the part of the Protestant West. 


*The Eastern Orthodox Church. By Stefan Zankov. Milwaukee: Morehouse 
Pub. Co., 1929. 168 pages. $2.25. 
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There are a few errors or omissions, which in the interest of the sub- 
ject I may be permitted to point out: in the list of the Eastern Orthodox 
communions, the very small but nevertheless historically established 
church of Sinai, and the autonomous Greek church of America were 
omitted (p. 22). Moreover, for the sake of completeness, the editor would 
have done his readers good service by adding to the list the autonomous 
church of the Dodecanese Islands, organized since the German text of the 
book was written. The English translation, possibly by a misprint, credits 
the Church of Serbia with only 60,000 adherents, instead of six millions 
(p. 22). The monastic organization of the Greek monks of Jerusalem is 
that of the Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulcher, not of the Holy Cross, as 
stated on page 22. Finally, there seems to be no point in translating the 
Greek term émxowwvia of the original German edition by the German 
term sakramentsgemeinschajt of the English text (p. 161). Would not 
“communion of sacraments” do as well? 

MATTHEW SPINKA 


Cuicaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


TRACING THE “LOST TRIBES” 


The author, a Jesuit father, spent five years among the black peasantry 
of Jamaica. Becoming aware of the strong character-type of the dominant 
strain among negroes of that island, he studied their customs and found 
what seemed to him to be evidences of old Hebraic influence, especially 
in their O67 witchcraft, which he connects with the biblical term Od. In 
order to learn more about these customs he transferred his studies to the 
Ashanti Gold Coast whence most of the Jamaica negroes were brought. 

Among the Ashanti in Africa, Father Williams found many “Hebrew- 
isms,” such as marriage customs, purification ceremonies, twelve-tribe 
theory, New Year festivals, and especially certain interesting loanwords 
such as Yame, the name for the supreme God which word he identifies 
with Vhwh. 

In order to explain these Hebrewisms he makes a study of the entire 
Jewish diaspora in Africa. He finds three possible lines of Hebrew migra- 
tion from the Near East to the Gold Coast: first the well-known penetra- 
tion of Hebrews from Carthaginian times down through the Saharan 
oases to Black Africa; a second migration from Abyssinia directly west- 
ward; and, third, halfway between the northern and the southern lines, a 


* Hebrewisms of West Africa. By Joseph J. Williams. New York: Dial Press, 
1930. viii-+443 pages. $7.50. 
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long trek from the First Cataract in the fifth century by the Jews of Ele- 
phantine along the line of Kordofan, Lake Chad, Gao, and so to Ashanti. 

The author does not make the mistake of assuming a racially pure mi- 
grating Jewish group, but posits a migrating wave of mixed blood in which 
Jews were dominant. This wave brought Egyptian architecture to Black 
Africa, founded the great kingdom of the Songhois, of which the first two 
dynasties were Jewish. From the Songhois the Ashantis learned their He- 
brew beliefs and customs. 

The book is chiefly a summation of the past literature on Central Af- 
rica. The author’s practice of giving generous quotations introduces the 
reader to a vast amount of material. At times the author is somewhat 
careless in his choice of authorities, but generally he sifts the literature 
with great care. While his conclusions are admittedly theoretical, they 
have considerable plausibility. At times his theological interest crops out, 
but never sufficiently to affect his judgment. Hebrewisms of West Africa 
is a good companion volume to The Lost Tribes a Myth by Godbey re- 
viewed in the Journal of July, 1930. 

SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE SWEDISH CHURCH IN AMERICA 


I think I am safe in saying that no church in America has been more 
misunderstood than the Lutheran. This is probably due to the fact that 
the Lutherans are divided into numerous language groups, such as the 
Norwegian, Danish, German, Slovak, Finnish, Icelandic, and Swedish, 
besides the United Lutheran church which is the chief English body. 
These several bodies have many things in common and recognize one 
another as truly Lutheran, but they differ among themselves over mat- 
ters which the outsider finds difficult in understanding. Of the twenty- 
two Lutheran bodies in the United States (see census of 1926), the 
United Lutheran church is the largest, with a membership of 1,214,000; 
the Missouri Synod (the most conservative of Lutheran bodies) ranks 
next with a few over a million members, while the Norwegian and the 
Swedish (Augustana) Synods are large bodies with several hundred 
thousand members each. 

We are indebted to Dr. George M. Stephenson of the history faculty 
of the University of Minnesota for this excellent introduction to the 
history of the Augustana Synod.' Professor Stephenson has but recently 

* The Founding of the Augustana Synod 1850-1860. By George M. Stephenson. 
Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana Book Concern, 1927. 160 pages. $1.00. 
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returned from a year spent in Sweden, where he was engaged in studying 
the general background of Swedish immigration to the United States, and 
this little book is but a part of a much more comprehensive study, which 
we hope will soon appear. 

The father of the Augustana Synod was Rev. Lars Paul Esbjorn, who 
arrived in Illinois in 1849—the first Swedish minister among the nine- 
teenth-century Swedish immigrants. The following year a Swedish Lu- 
theran church was organized at Andover, Illinois, and in 1852 Esbjorn 
joined the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Northern Illinois which had 
been formed the year previous of representatives of American, German, 
and Norwegian congregations. Unfortunately, a doctrinal controversy 
was going on among American Lutherans in the mid-nineteenth century, 
just as these new Lutheran groups were coming over numerously from 
the Scandinavian countries. This fact, together with personal differences 
which arose among the leaders, finally led to the withdrawal of the Scan- 
dinavian members from the Synod of Northern Illinois and the formation 
of the Scandinavian Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod. The at- 
tempt to form a Lutheran Synod made up of several language groups 
proved a failure, though it is to be hoped that the great tide of Church 
Union which is now sweeping over the land, and has already brought 
together several Lutheran bodies, will eventually bring English, German, 
Norwegians, Danes, Finns, and all the rest into one united church. 

This little book is a model for other church historians to follow in 
telling the story of church beginnings. Mr. Stephenson was fortunate in 
having had a rich collection of materials already at hand, collected and 
preserved by Dr. Erik Norlius, and these he has used according to the 
latest canons of historical writing and interpretation. 

W. W. SWEET 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE BIBLE AND LIFE AGAIN! 


This volume illustrates the possibilities of approach to the Bible which 
are still open for a skilful writer with aptness to discover such possibili- 
ties. Dr. McClure has found what is essentially a new door through which 
to see the meaning of the Bible for life. What he sees of the meaning of 
the Bible is revealed as he sketches the conversion of the English people 
through the use of the Bible, the ways in which the Bible has been a means 
of education, the marvelous influence which the Bible has had upon Eng- 

* The Supreme Book of Mankind. By James G. K. McClure. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 227 pages. $1.75. 
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lish literature, the transforming force of the Bible in missionary activities, 
and the general influence which the Bible has had upon life in its widest 
aspects. 

Incidentally, and without any intention on the part of Dr. McClure, 
his book reveals the meaning of his own life as affected by the Scriptures, 
and this element of his work is accentuated by the fact that the lectures 
of which the volume is composed were delivered when he was eighty years 
of age. 

It is always in place to estimate a book by its purpose. The purpose 
of Dr. McClure was evidently an appreciation of the unique service which 
the Bible has furnished through the centuries. The book is to be read, 
then, not as a historical introduction, not as a sketch of the literary history 
of the Bible in any strict sense, but rather as a personal appraisal of the 
riches of its contribution in so many ways. It is the better calculated to do 
this because it gathers up so many interesting incidents connected with 
the history of the Bible as well as because the style of Dr. McClure itself 
is everywhere attractive and lucid. 

The place of the book as the fourteenth volume of the Bross Library 
gives it additional significance, and the suitable Index which has been 
made the closing pages is a useful item. 

FRANK GRANT LEwIs 
CrozER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


CHRISTIANIZED ORTHODOXY 


It is significant that one of the leading representatives of British theol- 
ogy undertaking an interpretation of the Christian view of God ap- 
proaches it by the portal of “the nature of religion” and “the special char- 
acter of religious knowledge”—the subjects discussed in the first two 
chapters of Dr. Mackintosh’s recent volume.’ This is the natural approach 
of our time and is especially appropriate in presenting the Christian con- 
ception of God, as this book does, to the student mind. It is significant 
also that in place of “doctrine” the term employed in the title is ‘“appre- 
hension.” 

Dr. Mackintosh follows the interpretation of religious experience rep- 
resented by Otto and dwells briefly upon the threefold nature of the ex- 
perience as emotional, volitional, and cognitive, with emphasis upon the 
cognitive element. After the discussion of the nature of religion, the sub- 

* The Christian Apprehension of God. (The James Sprunt Lectures, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Virginia.) By H. R. Mackintosh. New York and London: Har- 
per & Bros., 1929. 231 pages. 
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ject of Revelation naturally ensues, and is interpreted upon the familiar 
lines of a historic, redemptive revelation, through Israel, culminating in 
Christ. It is granted by the author that there is a revelation through uni- 
versal history and through nature, but these are set over against the 
revelation in Christ as inferior and subsidiary, in the usual orthodox man- 
ner, and as if Christ had no essential relation to them. The remaining 
chapters are: “The Biblical Conception of God,” “The Personality of 
God,” “The Holiness of God,” “The Love of God,’ and “The Sovereign 
Purpose of God.” 

Dr. Mackintosh presents his theme clearly, wisely, broadly, without 
ostentation or dogmatism; and yet the reader feels instinctively that he is 
breathing the atmosphere of the nineteenth, rather than of the twentieth, 
century. The problems which have grown poignant of late years hardly 
rise above the horizon. While the assertions regarding the Christian doc- 
trine of God are by no means dogmatic, yet they are made with a finality 
that fails to appeal to the storm-tossed mind of today. Too much use is 
made, in the judgment of the reviewer, of the argumentum ad consequen- 
tiam—as in the discussion of Fate vs. God. To show that the consequences 
of a given attitude or theory are disastrous is not to prove that it is false. 
The present age is not sensitive to arguments of this kind. 

The interpretations which Dr. Mackintosh makes of the Divine Love 
and Grace are full of the Christian spirit, and his apotheosis of the doctrine 
of Election gives it a transfiguring, not to say transforming, character. 

The book is constructive and will prove helpful to minds that have been 
disturbed, but not too greatly shaken, by contemporary skepticism. 
While it has a value of its own, it cannot be said to rank either with the 
author’s Doctrine of the Person of Christ or his The Christian Experience 
of Forgiveness. 

JoHN Wricut BucKHAM 
PactFic SCHOOL OF RELIGION, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


TWO NEW HUMANISMS? 


There must be some deep-lying reason why the word “humanism,” 
fallen into disuse (apart from academic and historical usage) since the 
days of the Renaissance, is suddenly becoming a popular battle-cry on 


* Pour un humanisme nouveau. An inquiry directed by M. Paul Arbousse-Bastide. 
Preface by M. Fortunat Strowski (Cahiers de Foi et Vie). Paris: Les Abonnements 
aux Bureau de la Revue, 1930. 326 pages. 25 francs. 

Humanism: A New Religion. By Charles Francis Potter. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1930. vii-+132 pages. $1.50. 
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every hand. One might suspect that some gigantic advertising campaign 
was behind it, were it not for the incontestable fact that the slogan has 
been independently taken up by several equally militant but radically 
diverse movements. Readers of this Journal have long been aware of the 
significance of the humanistic movement in religion, initiated by Dr. John 
H. Dietrich, of Minneapolis; seconded by Dr. Curtis Reese, of Chicago, 
and many other Unitarians; espoused by many liberal Jews; ably defend- 
ed by Professor Eustace Haydon in his Quest of the Ages; and now sum- 
marized in a brief handbook by Dr. Charles Francis Potter, founder of the 
First Humanist Society of New York. More recently, we have seen the 
literary humanism of Professor Irving Babbitt and Professor Paul Elmer 
More emerge from its cloister, doff its academic regalia, and, under the 
leadership of Mr. Norman Foerster and other youthful enthusiasts, go 
forth to battle in the contemporary literary arena against naturalism, 
sordid realism, scientific mechanism, and “unbuttoned expansiveness.”’ 
Mr. Walter Lippmann appears to be a sort of liaison officer connecting 
the two movements, and his Preface to Morals has powerfully augmented 
popular interest in both of them; but there can be no doubt that religious 
and literary humanism are independent in origin and diverse in temper— 
as Dr. Potter makes plain on pages 110-14 of his handbook. And now 
there comes from France the news that a third humanistic movement has 
entered the lists—this time in the field of education. 

In a most interesting symposium, consisting largely of responses to a 
carefully stated questionnaire and a tentative draft of a platform, M. Paul 
Arbousse-Bastide presents to us the evidence of a widespread demand for 
a “new humanism” in French education. The immediate occasion for this 
demand is the collapse of the old classical “humanities” (which have dom- 
inated French education since the Renaissance) and the increasing vogue 
of scientific, technological, and vocational education, which seems to 
many to threaten French civilization with an inundation of American ma- 
terialism, standardization, and “‘Fordism,” involving the loss of all disin- 
terested culture and all rootage in the rich heritage of the past. M. Ar- 
bousse-Bastide lifts the whole discussion to a high philosophical plane by 
going behind the specific question of Latin and Greek to the more general 
question of the relation between science and the humanities, and finally 
to the question whether a new cultural basis can be found which will save 
Western civilization from its present disintegrated and bewildered state 
of mind—essentially the same problem with which Mr. Lippmann deals 
in his Preface to Morals. 

It is impossible to convey an impression of the rich variety of opinion 
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expressed by M. Arbousse-Bastide’s fifty-eight correspondents (among 
whom such names as Romain Rolland and Jacques Maritain stand out), 
but the editor’s own conclusions may be briefly summarized. The old 
Greek and Latin humanities, he feels, are no longer sufficient to serve as a 
basis for a truly humane culture. Their strategic importance for the un- 
derstanding of Western culture is such that they ought not to be entirely 
displaced; but they need to be made part of a broader program, in which 
literature shall be married to the fine arts, in which our heritage from 
Greece and Rome shall be combined with our heritage from Palestine and 
the Orient, and in which a humanized science shall become the ally and 
handmaid of the humanities. M. Arbousse-Bastide writes from the stand- 
point of a Christian and a theist; but he gives his cordial approbation to 
a “new humanism” which he describes in the following terms: ‘The hu- 
manist ideal is a faith in man and his capacities, a confidence in his des- 
tiny, a stubborn hope in him. This faith cannot remain inactive; it must 
be combined with methods proper to aid man toward self-expression, self- 
improvement, self-completion. The humanities are one of these methods” 
(p. 314). 

This description of educational humanism is thoroughly in harmony 
with Dr. Potter’s definition of religious humanism, as given on page 14 of 
his little book: “Humanism is faith in the supreme value and self-per- 
fectibility of human personality.” The two movements are, in fact, quite 
at one, in so far as they are both concerned with the conservation of hu- 
man values, and with the creation of a new world-civilization in which sci- 
ence and technology shall be subordinated to humane and cultural ends. 
Herein, undoubtedly, is the reason for the sudden popularity of the word 
“humanism.” We are facing a crisis of civilization and culture such as we 
have not faced since the Renaissance; and it is natural that we should go 
back for inspiration to those who so successfully laid the foundations of a 
new civilization in the sixteenth century. The contrast between the hu- 
manism of M. Arbousse-Bastide and the humanism of Dr. Potter consists 
in the fact that the former is chiefly interested in exalting man above all 
that is subhuman, while the latter is chiefly interested in relieving him of 
all reverence for anything that claims to be superhuman. According to 
M. Arbousse-Bastide, “Humanism may rely upon strictly human motives, 
or resort to superhuman standards. It remains an open question whether 
every motive by which man seeks to realize himself more perfectly is not 
of a superhuman order, in the broadest sense of that term” (p. 299). For 
Dr. Potter, such a remark would savor of superstition and supernatural- 
ism. It remains to be seen which type of humanism can be of greater 
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service to mankind in the present crisis: a reverent and appreciative hu- 
manism, conscious of the complexity and delicacy of the task of building 
a new civilization and anxious to conserve all that is valuable in the old; 
or an iconoclastic humanism, impatient of the past, condemning time- 
honored words and concepts to summary execution, and strutting self- 
confidently in the presence of life’s infinite mysteries. 
WaLTER M. Horton 
OsertIn GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


CHRIST: A PHENOMENOLOGICAL VIEW* 


After a period of romanticism, religious thought is being focused once 
again upon clearer definition of its object—a definition based upon such 
critical analysis as the new sciences of psychology and sociology equip us 
to prosecute. This book embarks upon this search, the author acknowledg- 
ing himself to be a “phenomenologist,” that is, one who seeks to discover 
the essential character of the religious phenomenon.? While there is here a 
suggestion of the Barthian view that the religious object transcends his- 
torical realities, the author insists that his Christology lays more stress 
upon the historical Jesus, acquiring thereby a conception free from the 
logical confusion of the Barthian school (p. 277). The volume has, there- 
fore, a double significance: it presents a critique of one great contem- 
porary German movement in theology from the standpoint of another; 
and it develops with great logical care an apologetic for the Christ of faith. 

One thing is made clear at the outset: ‘that religion is bound to the 
external world first by the fact that she owes her appearance to the activity 
of this world, then this world determines her nature and direction, and 
finally this world guarantees her persistence (durée]. In this triple rdle 
lies the importance of the excitatory object (?odjet excitatif|” (p. 35). 
The power of the object overwhelms the experiencer, but carries its own 
meaning in the steady direction in which this power moves in its milieu. 
It is this focal aspect, rather than any single quality, which gives the object 
its dynamic unity; and in this unity of trend lies the uniqueness of any 
object. Here also appears “‘the spiritual interpretation of a material en- 
semble” (p. 60). 

In so far as natura) phenomena—the group, or Nature—are made the 


objects of piety, they suffer from serious difficulties. The group as a pri- 
mitive cult object (according to Durkheim and Lévy-Bruh}) finds its real 


* Essai sur Pobjet religieux. By Charles Hauter. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1928. 281 
pages. Fr. 35. 


* See the article by J.S. Bixler, Journal of Religion, IX (1929), 589-606. 
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significance in some non-social objective of group life which lies beyond 
the group itself as a sort of ethical ideal (p. 84). Modern naturalism de- 
stroys the religious character \f natural phenomena by demoting them to 
the rank and file of natu’ Uvj<cts where the dynamic unity is lost. Con- 
sequently there arises a type of natural piety, found in Spinoza and 
Goethe, which finds the dynamic unity in Nature as a whole. Yet the mul- 
tiple manifestations of Nature inevitably conduce to polytheism in which 
religious objects suffer from being spatially circumscribed by other natural 
objects. Nor could the platonic attempt to find their religious unity in an- 
other world of ideas resolve the difficulty; for that gives rise to a contra- 
diction within the Absolute, which is fatal to the religious life thereby 
bereft of the dynamic unity of its experience. The theoretically derived 
unity of Natural Law fares no better; for concrete experience seizes upon 
particular, individual objects; and, besides, Nature cannot be rescued 
from moral indifference or moral inferiority to the worshiper (p. 151). 
“Only those whose natures do not sense the need of strongly accentuating 
their moral being and of affirming their ‘personality,’ but are ready to lose 
themselves, can be content with such a universe” (p. 152). 

With the failure of natural religion, he turns now to the object of ethical 
religion, which has at the outset the advantage of being relatively inde- 
pendent of phenomena. The truly religious man steeped in moral faith is 
not perturbed by the declaration that his spiritual life is itself an epiphe- 
nomenon. Yet the ethical object must possess a compelling power. Kant 
sensed this in his ascription of such coercive potency to duty. Freedom 
itself is found in bondage to a commanding ideal. But abstract moral 
principles face perennial difficulties: the masses do not understand them; 
the naturalistic philosopher does not recognize them; the positivistic 
moral scientist dismisses them as projections born of overbelief in reality 
(pp. 184-91). To save the moral ideal from falling prey to ethical plu- 


ralism with accompanying moral agnosticism, this ideal is forced to depend 
upon the persona) power of its prophet, and risks in turn its chance of liv- 


ing when he dies. 

There is left one road to security: it is to make central in religious faith 
a personality, the objet religieux héroique. But this heroic object is not 
identical with the historic figure. Rather it is the basic significance of this 
person, revealed in some act which epitomizes the unitary trend of all his 
behavior in an absolute degree. “In such cases the difference between Ais- 
tory and legend vanishes, the human reality is transformed into a myth. 
The idea) is no longer a distant thing. Jt has become a fact. .... The 


place of the absolute was in the interior of the human personality, and not 


in a particular state of things” (pp. 206 f.). 
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Just here is the significance of Christianity: its ideal is summed up in 
the creative heroism of Jesus supremely demonstrated in his death. True 
to its religious insight, Christianity has always made that central, whether 
in the mass or in Protestant soteriology, whether by making it an epi tome 
of the inner quality of Jesus’ life or by absorbing into it the successive 
ideals of philosophy. Clearly, then, the meaning of Christ is more than 
the historic Jesus, for the Christian movement is itself a part of the gospel 
(p. 273). ‘“We will even say that the Christian religion can dispense with 
any image, since the community of the faithful lives by the direct, per- 
manent, and all-powerful action of its God,” who rises above the historical 
to the metaphysical (p. 273). Only, this metaphysics starts from the in- 
herent meaning of the historic founder and source of the Christian reli- 
gion, which, however transcends the founding to recur forever in the suc- 
cessive groups of faithful Christians. 

The viewpoint of Husser]’s phenomenology is apparent throughout the 
argument; and one is reminded also of the declaration of Kar) Barth 
(Word of God, p. 90) that “however it may be with the historic Jesus, it 
is certain that Jesus the Christ . . . . belongs neither to history nor to 
psychology.” But the distinction from the latter position is now clear. 
For Hauter, Christ belongs both to history and to metaphysics, and the 
contradiction is resolved in the psychology of faith, 

Yet the reader is left with the basic assumption of the whole position 
unclarified. By what process does the dynamic unity of the religious object 
compel the attention, directing it to one epitomizing act rather than an- 
other? How do the faithful find themselves constrained to see in Jesus’ 
death the absolute essential meaning of his career? And how does the 
realization of such a pre-eminently representative quality in this act im- 
press its absoluteness upon them? The author’s answer seems to be in 
terms of intuitive insight into permanent values. In this case the position 
of Ritsch) seems to be accepted; only that M. Hauter advances beyond 
Ritschl to find in this supreme religious value of Jesus’ dying a metaphys- 
ical reality which shal) persist through any historica) collapse of Chris- 
tianity. 

One has a feeling at first of elaborate discursive arguments being used 
to explain obvious facts; but a rereading of the book shows how these are 
dovetailed into a logical development which commands careful attention. 

It is hoped that in another edition the proofreaders will pay specia) at- 
tention to pages 25, 51, 79, 82, 87, 182, 187, 234, 246, 251, 270. 

EDWIN EWART AUBREY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A LATE ENGLISH THEOLOGIAN 
The editor of this memoir) was faced by a difficult problem: to record 


and appraise a great personality who had won eminence as a divine and as 
a scholar. How should he fittingly appraise both aspects of the man with- 
out allowing either to overshadow or outshine the other? Just a small ex- 
cess of attention to Dr. Carpenter as minister in Leeds and leader of Bri- 
tish Unitarianism would result in diminishing the attention due to the 
scholar in comparative religion during a long professorship at Manchester 
College, Oxford. It is a primary virtue of this book that the proper balance 
and emphasis have been well maintained. In the preliminary memoir, Dr. 
Carpenter’s large, earnest, kindly, forceful nature and his consecrated, 
laborious life have been sympathetically sketched. Forced to leave the 
pulpit because of laryngeal spasms, he went to teach in his theological 
Alma Mater, then located in London, with James Martineau and Phillip 
Wicksteed for colleagues. The early promise of his studies in the Old 
Testament ripened into a broad, sound, luminous scholarship that ranged 
from Old Testament to New Testament criticism, thence to the Pali text 
of Buddhism, phases of early church history (Gnosticism, the Mysteries) 
and Indian theism of the medieval period. Upon the task of interpreting 
the principle of evolution in the great world-religions, and upon the paral- 
lels between Buddhism and Christianity, Dr. Carpenter laid the chief 
emphasis of his study. 

Of his inspiring contacts with his students at Manchester College in 
London and in Oxford, the Rev. J. H. Weatherall writes tenderly and 
reverently; of Dr. Carpenter the biblical scholar Professor A. S. Peake 
writes with discriminating appreciation, lending added significance to his 
essay by a review of certain points of Old Testament criticism since the 
publication of the Oxford Hexateuch in 1900. Of Dr. Carpenter as the 
interpreter of the religions of India, Dr. L. R. Farnell writes with enthu- 
siasm for his mind and spiritual insight: ‘His interests and his influence 
were wider than those of the mere savant. He was pre-eminently a teacher 
and a spiritual guide; and his studies furnished his ‘anima naturaliter 
Christiana’ with a rich spiritual experience which, poured forth in his lec- 
tures and addresses, could stimulate and cast a spell on his hearers” (p. 
178). Of our subject’s long and constructive work as a Liberal leader and 
theologian, Dr. W. Copeland Bowie furnishes a useful sketch. 

Among many vublications these writers indicate as of signal and abid- 

Joseph Estlin Carpenter (a memorial volume). Edited by C. H. Herford, includ- 
ing a memoir by the editor and contributions by J. H. Weatherall, A. S. Peake, and 


L. R. Farne)). New York: Oxford University Press (American Branch), 1929. 8vo, 
vi+ 188 pages. $3.50. 
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ing value the following: /ntroduction to the Oxford Pentateuch (1900); 
The Bible in the Nineteenth Century (1903); a lecture on “‘The Relation 
of Jesus to His Day and Ours” (published in the Studies in Theology, 
1903); Comparative Religion (1913); Theism in Medieval India (1921) ; 
Buddhism and Christianity (1923). 

It is interesting to note that practically all of his best work was done 
after he was over fifty, and that he was one of very few who have received 
from Oxford the two degrees of Doctor of Divinity and Doctor of Letters. 

CHARLES LYTTLE 


Meapvitre THeotocicat Scoot, Cutcaco, ILLINOIS 


IN DEFENSE OF ROGUES 


When a preacher undertakes to ladle out belated justice to the rogues of 
twenty centuries, from Cain to Demas, he may not be expected to achieve 
a very high voltage of pulpit power. His gifts and abilities will be condi- 
tioned very strictly by the task he has assigned himself. Fortunately, the 
reputation of Dr. James Black is established quite securely. Certainly this 
book? adds nothing to it, even if it does not detract from it. 

It is only too true that history, until very recently, has hardly been writ- 
ten with an eye on the needle of the scientific compass for direction. ““The 
historian, like a pugilist, delivered his smashing blows and left his helpless 
enemy sprawling on the ground; and every generation wiped its muddy 
feet on his body. After this scurvy treatment, it is scarcely possible for an 
honest critic to place the man on his legs again.” But how scientific can 
you be when you are casting up the score on Cain, Balaam, or Jezebel. 
Distance in historic time may lend sharpness to your vision or it may en- 
velop the object in view in a haze of romantic splendor. 

Much can be said for the rogues of the Bible, and all other rogues be- 
sides. Criminal lawyers are saying it very effectively in the courts of our 
land. There never was a criminal, not even Iago who lied so gracefully, for 
whom some kind and good word could not be spoken. What a comfort it 
is, for instance, to have a gifted and eloquent preacher say a kind and en- 
couraging word for the elder brother and the Pharisees; but is it not a com- 
fort that, like digitalis, heals a sick heart and kills a living one. To cover 
the elder brother with human kindliness and a large measure of moral 
justification is to appeal to my nature on exactly its worst side. 

None-the-less, here is an interesting and, on the whole, not unworthy 
book that will not fail to win praise, if not approval. It does have the virtue 


* Rogues of the Bible. By James Black. New York: Harper & Bros., 1930. x-++262 
pages. $2.50. 
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of furnishing the preacher who wants to shoot his arrows of sarcasm over 
the heads of the rogues of the Bible at the saints in his congregation, with 
a quiver full of well-pointed and neatly feathered arrows. 


Mires H. KRUMBINE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE WHAT AND THE HOW OF CHARACTER’ 


A nation-wide movement for “character-education”’ is upon us. Wit- 
ness the sudden spread of this inelegant term: the giving of a prize of 
$5,000 for the best “children’s code of morals,” and of a prize of $20,000 
for a plan for moral education in the public schools; the springing-up of 
researches in this field, one of them known to have cost more than $100,- 
000; the new curricula or methods adopted by various cities and by some 
states; the recent programs of the Nationa) Educationa) Association, the 
Department of Superintendence, and the Religious Education Associa- 
tion; and the swelling anxiety of citizens concerning the output of the 
schools of both the state and the church. 

What, then, is character, and how does good character come to be? 
Professor Bower’s book is one of the very few that attempt a fundamental, 
critical attack upon this problem. The undertaking is timely, for it is by 
no means impossible—it is, in fact, probable—that a reforming spirit, 
acting upon presuppositions that are unchastened by philosophy, will 
fasten morally skewed programs upon many a school and upon some 
school systems. This certainly will happen if character is treated as if it 
were identical with an aggregate of habits, a summation of “character- 
traits,” or conformity to any set of standards. The reason for this sweep- 
ing statement of mine is found in the central principle of Bower’s book. 

Character, he points out, has to do with the quality of persons. A per- 
son is not an aggregate, but an integer, and everyone is unique. Now, the 
quality of a person is identical with the degree in which he performs the 
distinctive function of personality. What is this distinctive function? It 
is to give meanings to experience—meanings for one’s self and for other 
selves coincidently. The world may take from a human being a signifi- 
cance that it did not bring to him; it may acquire value that it never had 
for anyone until now. Character grows through activity of this sort, which 
necessitates interpretation of experience, free judgment upon it, the acqui- 
sition of control, the making of experiments, and the redirection of the 
flow. One could have any number of good habits, or of traits abstracted 

* Character through Creative Experience. By William Clayton Bower. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1930. xiii+276 pages. $2.50. 
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from functions, and yet be inferior because the world continues to mean 
so nearly the same that it did before. Doubtless these activities them- 
selves can become habitual, yet they are not the “good habits,”’ qualities, 
or traits talked about by moralist or teacher, nor are they co-ordinate 
with them, but superordinate. 

Education for character, then, is neither communication of ideas nor 
yet discipline, but the awakening of the learner to action as a person. The 
unit for teaching is a concrete situation, experienced by the learner, that 
requires control and redirection because something in it can be made 
better—control and redirection in which the learner has an original part. 
For no teacher can devise a prescription that will cover all the possibilities 
of good in any incident. In this process both scientific and historical in- 
formation must be utilized—otherwise one will not know what one wants, 
nor how to get it. Moreover, the experience that is thus redirected is not 
that of the learner merely, and the redirecting is more than his individual 
act. For the personal is always interpersonal. Co-operation is included 
within creativity as belonging to the essence of it. Thus, social originality 
becomes fused with the historically produced social momentum. Progres- 
sive education, as Bower conceives it, is not open to the charge that at its 
core it is individualistic and anarchic. 

How, now, does Bower conceive the educational function of religion? 
As that of completing the integration of life’s values. Partial integration 
occurs in the departments called ethical, social, aesthetic, economic, etc., 
but this parceling-out does not fully comport with the integral self. Reli- 
gion offers no new values, no ideas or standards of its own as if it were 
still another department; it derives its ideas and its practices from “the 
supporting practical activities and interests of the person or the group,” 
and consequently it changes with their changes. Nevertheless its integra- 
tion of partial meanings “into a total meaning and worth of life” is itself 
unique and creative. The term God points to what is not a mere summa- 
tion, but the emergence of a quality that does not inhere in any depart- 
ment, though it may dynamically suffuse the whole. Therefore, the re- 
viewer infers, the summit of character-education is reached where learners 
are inspired to make their own maximum additions to, or reconstructions 
of, the meanings of contemporary religion. 

The thesis here sketched, and the psychological and other grounds of- 
fered in support of it, deserve a point-by-point critical testing that is be- 
yond the scope of this review. Only a hint or two can be offered. At first 
sight the book may seem to present an extremely radical view of education. 
For the notion of “creative experience” suggests endless possibilities of 
dissent and of disturbance of any status quo. Indeed, wherever it is em- 
ployed at all, it will become the entering wedge for important and whole- 
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some departures from an education that is manifestly insufficient. Never- 
theless, Bower is knowingly and intentionally far from being radical. 
First, he knows from the genetic psychology of the individual that a social 
context goes into the making of the self; he knows that when we learn by 
real thinking we employ and are affected by the contents of our inherited 
culture; and he appears to hold (upon grounds not disclosed) that there 
is something wrong in the learner’s judgment if it cannot come to terms 
with the judgments of society. As if to make assurance doubly sure, he 
closes the volume with a direct advocacy of the policy of gradualness in 
making changes. Wholesome advance is to be made, he thinks, only by 
accumulation of slight variations. 

This is a strange ending for a book that on almost every page advocates 
changes in education that are specifically represented as abrupt breaks 
with custom! On the face of the matter it seems as though, having ap- 
proved the creative urge, we must trust it to determine for itself how far 
it will go. Bower seems to think that continuity with the past implies 
gradualness in making changes. Yet evolution includes mutations; there 
are steep places in the curve of learning; conversions, religious and other, 
are facts; and time and again a religious founder, a discovery, or an in- 
vention has brought about rapid relinquishment of rooted social ways, all 
without breach of continuity. Moreover, for a thinking being any issue is 
as large as the concrete conditions that his thought takes in, and the cre- 
ativeness of his act is determined by the reach and the unconventionality 
of its intent as well as by its applicability. 

One misses here the surely needed exposition of how creativity works 
through dissent, individual nonconformity, assertion of the rights of con- 
science, the taking of risks, the acceptance of crucifixion, and the organiza- 
tion of minorities. One misses, too, the nexus between creativity in the 
narrower, immediate situation of a pupil, and creativity in public affairs. 
What, for example, is the bearing of character-education in both state 
school and church school upon such unrighteous judicial decisions as have 
been made recently in naturalization cases? Or, upon the tariff cancer? 

Another question: What is the difference between an integrated good 
character and an integrated evil character? Both, apparently, can be cre- 
ative. Does the principle of creativity therefore cancel itself, or does it 
have a central tendency whereby it is able to discriminate and to extrude 
from itself its own aberrations? This is a historical question. What, as a 
matter of fact, has happened when people have acted in the fullest degree 
as persons? What, in the long run, is the effect of escape from subservience 
into freedom? I surmise that history as well as psychology can show that 
freedom is an inherently socializing force, that the creativeness for which 
Bower pleads so eloquently requires no ark-steadying hand, and that the 
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creative school can fulfil itself only as it consciously takes its place in the 
historic struggle for liberty and for the universal weal. 

If the function of religion is to integrate the partial values of social, 
economic, ethical, and aesthetic experience, what becomes of religious 
education? Must it be postponed until one is old enough to think one’s 
way through this complex? When Wieman approaches this matter from 
his angle, he holds that the integration of the individual requires a sec- 
ond birth that consists in self-dedication to world-organization, and that 
this experience is beyond the capacity of children. “For children, and 
through all of life up to the second birth,” he says, “illusion is indis- 
pensable. Fortunately, for children life is all illusion” (World Tomorrow, 
February, 1930, pp. 56-59). If I understand Bower, his position with re- 
gard to religion in childhood is the diametrical opposite of this. He 
holds that the sorts of experience just named (social, economic, etc.) are 
already present in rudimentary forms in the concrete situations of child- 
hood; that education is to help children avoid illusory valuations then 
and there; and that this is to be done by developing experiences that are 
at once, up to the capacity of the pupil, objective thinking and self-devo- 
tion. In principle, then, God can have the same sort of meaning for a 
child and for an adult. It is to be hoped that Bower will soon give this 
problem the full treatment that was not permitted by the plan and scope 
of the present volume. Grorcte A. CoE 

EvaNsTON, ILLINOIS 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

The movement for religious education in this country, and especially 
among Protestants, has been beset with difficulties. In spite of such 
prophetic voices as that of Dr. Coe, there still exists a general vagueness 
and uncertainty as to what the term means. Does it stand primarily for 
the determination of American Protestantism, organized on a large scale, 
to hold its own in the next generation against the inroads of its two ene- 
mies—Romanism and radicalism? Are its chief concerns better buildings, 
more money, more time for instruction, more drive? Is the movement for 
religious education destined, on the other hand, to serve as the revolu- 
tionary party, the left wing, of Protestantism, dangerous not only to the 
cherished methodology of the faith but also to its basic ideology? 

Dr. Soares’ book, Religious Education,’ represents neither of these ex- 
tremes. It is essentially comprehensive and conciliatory. Writing as a 
liberal Christian and a theist, Dr. Soares describes the present situation in 


* Religious Education. By Theodore Gerald Soares. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1928. xx-+336 pages. $2.50. 
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religious education against a background of “contributory sciences”; 
expresses with admirable clearness his own theories of religion and of 
education; and proceeds to evaluate a wide range of current practices. 
Unusual charm of style and an abundance of concrete incidents make the 
book exceedingly well adapted for the general reader. At the same time, 
it is probably the best available textbook in its field for use in colleges 
and normal schools. Each chapter ends with a list of stimulating sugges- 
tions for further study. There is also an ingenious plan for the reader to 
make a thoroughgoing self-study by writing chapters of his own auto- 
biography as he moves through the book. Under wise guidance such an 
exercise has some of the therapeutic value of psychoanalysis; it brings 
home to the student the importance and difficulty of the problems dis- 
cussed and at the same time encourages him to analyze and objectify his 
own experiences. 

According to Dr. Soares, adjustment within the present religious group 
—becoming “a good churchman”—and creativity in social advancement 
are not opposed to each other but parts of the same process. “Religion 
as group habit,” he says, “and religion as social idealism are alike natural 
for religious education.” He constantly reminds us that as educators we 
should consider not primarily “religion” but “religions” and “a religion” 
—the specific worshiping group with which a child is associated; not re- 
ligion in the abstract but religions as concrete social groupings. In re- 
ligious education the importance of group control has not been sufficiently 
recognized. A child is controlled by the mores of the group in which he 
finds himself—the family, the school, the church. If he rises above its 
standards it is by the “lure” of its own ideals. These ideals, from what- 
ever group they come, may be reinforced and illuminated by fellowship 
with others in the religious group and with God, “the Great Helper, who 
sees and understands all.” Religious education then has two foci: We as 
adults must seek to improve the institutions that are now educating our 
children through the force of their group mores—to improve them, that is, 
not by a tinkering with the machinery but by thoroughgoing educational 
processes applied to ourselves; at the same time we must make possible 
prophetic criticism and experimentation on the part of children within our 
groups. These foci are constantly moving toward each other. Ideally they 
coalesce and religious education becomes “the co-operative process, by 
which we associate children with ourselves in that enterprise of righteous- 
ness and love, which as Christians we dare to believe is the purpose of 
God and the meaning of human life.” 

In the controversy between “transmissive” and “creative” education 
Dr. Soares again takes a mediating position. Both are inevitable and 
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both are educationally valuable. “It is sometimes supposed,” he says, 
“that the pupil always starts with some immediate problem arising in his 
own life and that he reaches out into history, literature, science, to secure 
help to solve the problem.” This he feels to be a somewhat naive and 
partial interpretation of the learning process. A real intellectual interest 
is itself a life-situation. It generates problems. Experiential knowledge 
—knowledge, that is, that may be transmuted into the substance of the 
learner’s own experience because of its own essentially human quality—is 
exceedingly significant and may be presented in organized wholes. Mak- 
ing the world a better place to live in is more important, Dr. Soares says, 
than discovering “the origin of its ideals and the history of its hopes.” 
But these two are not incompatible; they are not alternatives; they sup- 
plement each other. 

When it comes to practical procedures, Dr. Soares, while recognizing 
a whole host of values in certain types of work in the educational programs 
of the churches as they are now carried on, makes several radical pro- 
posals. He gives one chapter to detailed suggestions for a community 
approach to the curriculum problem in which the functions of the various 
institutions in the community would be determined on the basis of the 
best interests of the children and young people involved. He boldly advo- 
cates the abolition of the Sunday school, which he believes to have al- 
ready become obsolete, and suggests in its place a junior membership in 
the church, functioning—as the adult church should also function—as a 
worshiping group, with a high degree of participation among its members 
and a thoroughgoing educational program. The purposes of worship for 
children and adults and the improvement of its procedures receive con- 
siderable attention. 

A book so rich in suggestions, so balanced in point of view, so compre- 
hensive in its outlook, marks a new epoch in the progressive movement 
of religious education. This reviewer has just one reservation in regard 
to its adequacy, and that has to do with its preliminary assumptions. Can 
we assume a more or less permanent pattern of social organization in the 
United States, with the possibility of a progressive movement for better- 
ment under the guidance of men of good will and energized by divine 
power? Conventional social idealism of this liberal sort permeates the 
book. There may be some question as to whether it is justified by facts 
and by what we know of history and science. What has religious educa- 
tion to offer for a society on the verge of, and perhaps already involved in, 
momentous and revolutionary changes? 

ADELAIDE TEAGUE CASE 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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TOWARD A FRIENDLY WORLD 


Here is a book! which seems to accomplish its purpose. That purpose, 
while not an extravagant, is yet a very useful one. It attempts “to furnish 
busy men and women a readable presentation of the problems, progress 
and recent developments in the world crusade for the elimination of mili- 
tary force as a solution of international and interracial misunderstand- 
ings,” and “to present information regarding the constructive implements 
which are being developed by conciliatory methods.” It calls attention 
particularly to the principles and methods of the World Alliance for In- 
ternational Friendship through the Churches, of which influential organi- 
zation the author is chairman of the Executive Committee. And this 
organization is worth knowing a good deal about, for it may well be, as 
Mr. Owen D. Young who contributes the Foreword indicates, the most 
effective of all the agencies, political, commercial, financial, intellectual, 
and social, promoting international friendship and good will. 

The author disclaims all authority as a technical student of interna- 
tional affairs. He does not claim to deal exhaustively with the various 
movements toward peace. Rather than the detailed analysis and careful 
evaluation of the scholar, we have the forthrightness and rhetorical style 
of the public speaker. We cah imagine ourselves listening to Mr. Smith 
on the public platform as we read his book. He does, however, effectively 
present a series of clear statements regarding the compacts, treaties, 
leagues, and commissions which seek to promote international understand- 
ing and to provide the instrumentalities necessary for the peaceful adjust- 
ment of international disputes. There is sufficiently full quotation from 
the documents to make this information useful and readily available to 
speakers and teachers dealing with international problems. Of course it 
is impossible for such a book to be up to date. Much has happened in the 
few months since it went to press. The chapter on “Anglo-American Re- 
lations” reflects the gloomy atmosphere which enveloped those relations 
at the time the book was written; but since that time Mr. McDonald has 
visited America and conferred with President Hoover, and the Five-Pow- 
er Naval Reduction Conference with its promise of highly beneficial re- 
sults is now in session. The book does, however, provide a valuable ré- 
sumé of what had been accomplished up to the time it was written. 

Mr. Smith is a powerful advocate of peace. He has been prominent 
and active in most of the special campaigns which have been conducted 
for various Christian causes during the last three decades, but records his 
conviction that the peace movement is by all odds the most important of 


? Must We Have War? By Fred B. Smith. New York: Harper & Bros., 1920. 
xxi+318 pages. $2.50. 
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them all. The shift from the war system to peaceful methods of adjusting 
international) differences is, he asserts, “the great revolution” which is now 
proceeding; and he argues with consuming passion that religion must 
make an important contribution toward securing the success of this revo- 
jution and the building of a warless world. 

The chapters on “The Growth of a New Idea,” “Judicial Settlement 
of Disputes,” and “‘What America Can Do” are packed with factual in- 
formation of first-rate importance; and the chapters on “Public Opinion,” 
“What Religion Can Do,” and “What Individuals Can Do” are particu- 
larly provocative and stimulating to thought. Altogether the book does 
what it sets out to do, and ought to serve a very useful purpose by pro- 
viding information and stimulation for all who are interested in the 
vitally important problems connected with international peace. 

Cares T. HOLMAN 


University Or CHICAGO 


COMMEMORATING PENTECOST 

Here are two books written—and exceedingly well written—to inspire 
and guide the celebration of the nineteen-hundredth anniversary of 
Pentecost. Dr. Versteeg’s rhetoric! almost sweeps one off his feet, while 
Dr. Roberts’ appeal? is somewhat more quietly persuasive. One wonders, 
however, as to the validity of the conviction that underlies the planning of 
this celebration and the writing of these books, namely, that the extraor- 
dinary progress of the primitive church, to quote Dr. Roberts, “must be 
traced to the astonishing and decisive experience in the Upper Room.” 
The argument of both books is that the great need of the church today 
is the perpetuating of the pentecosta) experience of the presence of the 
Spirit. The hope expressed is that the observance of this anniversary, and 
the possible restoration of the festiva) of Pentecost to its annua) place in 
the life of the church, will deepen the conviction “of an active, personal 
Presence of God in the world.” 

But, actually, we know nothing of what occurred at that first Pente- 
cost following the death of Jesus. What we have, recorded in the second 
chapter of Acts, is the tradition which had been built up about it by the 
time Luke came to write. And that tradition was built up in a world eager 
to find extraordinary and supernaturalistic attestation for its religious 

* Perpetuating Pentecost. By John M. Versteeg. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Colby, 
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convictions. The story is of very doubtful historical value. On the other 
hand, if it were admitted that the event occurred precisely as described 
by Luke, there can be few modern Christians who would greatly desire 
to “perpetuate Pentecost.” 

Of course, neither of our authors wants to reproduce in our churches 
today the phenomena recorded as having occurred in the upper room and 
on the street below. It is not ecstatic utterance or emotional disturbance 
that they would see perpetuated. It is, rather, the ethical effects and the 
enrichment of life which are believed to have followed the outpouring of 
the Spirit. And these effects of that “historic contact with Eternal Energy, 
experienced in that day and expressed in that era,” which are still needed 
in our day, are, to quote Dr. Versteeg, “obedience to the Spirit and faith 
of Jesus, enthusiasm for the Fellowship of believers, internationalism, 
social-mindedness, concern for the daily welfare of others,” etc. Dr. Rob- 
erts’ appraisal of the ethical and religious effects of Pentecost provides a 
similar list. And that which is so greatly needed in order to produce the 
desired effects is the experience of the continued presence, over the whole 
field of human life, of that divine Spirit manifested in such dramatic 
fashion at Pentecost. “This presence,’’ says Dr. Roberts, “‘is ever at hand 
to help our infirmities, to reinforce our powers, to refine and sanctify our 
instincts, to aid our research for the good, the true and the beautiful, to 
kindle vision, and to bring us at last to the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” 

But why trace all this to that obscure event which these books are 
written to celebrate? The Spirit of God was in the world before Pente- 
cost, and the “fruits of the Spirit’’ which our authors approve did not 
wait until after that alleged outpouring of the Spirit to make their ap- 
pearance. These books simply continue the process which the early 
church initiated, and read into Pentecost meanings and values which come 
from a wide range of experience. If, however, Christian people must find 
some occasion when the Spirit of God began operations in the Christian 
church in a unique fashion in order that they may celebrate the event, per- 
haps Pentecost will do as well as any. At the same time, what is said to 
have occurred that day will tend to check the enthusiasm of some. Since 
the celebration is to take place, however—is, indeed, now under way— 
these books, thought provoking, socially minded, and shot through with 
religious passion as they are, will serve to direct enthusiasm into worthy 


channels, 
CHARLES T. HoumMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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4 Important Books 


STUDIES IN MATTHEW 
By BENJAMIN WISNER BACON, Yale Divinity School 


“New light on that sentral figure (Jesus) is the tribate we desire to pay on this. 
nineteen-hundredth return of ‘the acceptable year of the Lord.’” i 
From the author's Preface 

A careful stuily of the process of recasting which the gospel record has undergone, 

with the aim of distinguishing the primary testimony from later adaptation. Not.” 

that either should be disparaged, but each lend its own aid to reverent tesearch. 

In this fresh contribution to New Testament criticism, Professor Bacon opposes 

certain views of Harnack and Streeter. 

Not the least inviting feature of the book is the author's own translation of 

Matthew, carefully annotated as to sources. 

“Profound knowledge'of the older patristic tradition and, in. connection with it, 

an independent keennsss in the historical valuation of the sacred sources—all 

this meets our eyes most concretely in this great volume.” ° Adolf Deissman. 
$5.00; Student's edition, $4.00 é 


JESUS THE SON OF GOD 
By BENJAMIN WISNER BACON 


Not another ‘aphy of Jesus, but an illuminating guide to. the four bieg-. . 
raphies in the New Testament, written espevially for the reader who is not 
trained in biblical criticism. 
“It has more and better material for its size than any other book I know. The 
three-fold division—W hat the Eye Saw, What the Ear Heard, and What Entered 
into the Beart of Man—is a stroke of genius... .a marvelous putting of the 
processes of revelution.” Bishop Francis F. McConnell 
$1.50 


THE PURITAN MIND 


By HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER, Professor of ob 7 Columbia 
University 


This volume tells the story of how the New England Puritans laid the founda- 

tions of “the getiteel tradition,” and why Puritan idealism degenerated into 
Yankee self-righteousnzss. The pivotal and dramatic figure in the story is 
Jonathan Edwards, who transformed the theocratic ideal of the Holy Common- 
wealth into a revivalistic orgy and, this failing, into ametaphysics. Thencome =. 
the loss of the sense of sin, the growing feeling of independence, the decline and 

fall of Calvinism, and finally the separation of Puritan morals from Puritan 
theology by those “ungodly pvritans,” Benjamin Franklin and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. This is one of the volumes in STUDIES IN RELIGION AND 
CULTURE. 


Probable price, $2.50 
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